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[ v > , Three studies were conducted to examine whether 

printed cues, conveying information about spoken intonation patterns 
would 'aid beginning readers in synthesizing, printed words into spoken 
s en t ences .. To r epre se n t intonation patterns, words were printed in 
three sizes > corresponding to stress-pitch levels, and spicing between 
phrase boundaries was extended to reflect pause points. Beading 
intoned/, text was contrasted with reading standard print ind with 
print where word sizes and ; spaces were, varied randomly. Story 
rfj^ing, cloze, sentence recall, and rereading, tasks yielded multiple 
Measures of reading behavior in samples of second graders, third 
graders^ and el o w* grade- le ve 1 . fourth graders . Be suits in dicated that 
chdldren trained to read iiitpned print did not outperform thfe 
sta^prrd print or random print . groups, suggesting that printed 
intonation cues are useless \to beginning readers. . (Author /AA) ' 
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Abstract; 



iv , , ''':\^V^:^B^oa^9tth» : study was to -.axamiife whether: printed- cues convey- r ' 
■ mg. information about spoken intonation patterns might aid beginning '■ ■ 

. readers in the process of synthesizing printed words into\ spoken sentences. 
Three experiments' were" conducted. To represent intonation patterns, words 
A :*■.>■■ were printed in three sizes corresponding, to stress-pitch levels/ and ' 
;1 ;, < V/ spacing between phrase boundaries was extended to reflect oause. points. 

Reading with intoned text was contrasted to reading with standard print : 
^aS™-. .. iMiSI^BillSM word.s.ize and._spacing,_and .to^random .print*where-word^sizis" 
and spaces were varied unsystematical ly. Several tasks— story reading, 
cloze, sentence reading/recall, rereading— yie Ided multiple measures of ?■ 
reading behavior on second, third, and below-grade-level fourth grade 
y readers. .. However, children trained to read intoned print did not out-" 

perform standard print or random print groups. These results* suggest that 
printed intonation cues are useless to beginning readers. This may be 
. :/;°? ca ^ e : **:$°?&??$. ^SSMts, syntactic.. .patterns and I expectations are: W 

v" formed in the head before many words are reached with the eyes. Hence, ' 

■ . printed word size and spacing cues may come too late to help readers ' ' 
create expectations, about how words are to be organised into sentences, 



:V - \ 
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Introduction 



3*. tJ *? :*P*?M*" °? l ea ™&S t© ^ read, Clearly "jifct. ail cftildrOT are aBle to 



:^rofit 0 -^L"qi the; instTOCtian ^provided in schools t and c 
are hm^ hew m#tiedi and materials which hbld gr 
amoving their stydants 1 Teaming* skills and their own 



inseguently teachers 
£ater promise of 
records of teach- 



about and anxious 
matt^^e^ers^-cah^ 
Is, and why some 



ing success. Researchers too ^are concerned afeout' the incidence of read- 
/ inS fWltee in^ilioqls^ - In addition, t|iey are curious 
• j tg, eicplain. how ;4t ig^thgt pegpl e . are ab 1 e 1 6 r ead/ how 

children, appear to find the learning process so easy and automatic while 
©thers-e^erience TOch dif f iculty and frustration, ThI present report 
- describes ^, series of studies of beginning^reading intimded to carry 
. implication^ for psychological theories ol reading as well as for class- 
room practic 

; G 

Maiytis of the process of learning to read print 
psycho 1 inguis tic perspective reveals stome important 1: 
•skills tp be mastered by beginning r/ade^,, They must 



id English from a 
• iguistic -structural 
become conscious 



ortfte constituents of meaningful speech which are specified as discrete 



by the conventions of printed language ti-e., words). .,_ y _ 
printed language corresponds to* and ^reflects the structure of spoken 
language^tod, once, they have achie^d semeproficieEcy in analyzing and 
m|t^hwg units of speech arid^print, fften they must lelf^ how to synthesize 
these units into grammatical phrases and sentences so 
inp, - It is the latter capability which is the focus 
strodies .conducted here. * " " - 



They must* learn how 



as to derive m^an- 
of the set of 



it 



' ' .-' . . . • ■/■:./ r 

is clear ^that even though /children are able zh 



t correlates of printed forms, they still may not be abl 
frpiit- ^a-line of print , Oaken, Wiener § Cromer a -C1971)' pr 
tl}* process -of ^integrating words into larger phrases an 
jwt ^ha^eju ajrtomtically in children possessing readin % 
individual words, .They observed poor" fifth grade read 
^; a^bl'e tq identify all the words contained in^ a passage, 
; jnM|rat^ the words to make sense of the text, If the 

sizing words into v , Sentences were simply a matter of adA 
^ ings -of r the separate lexical units, then few would fine, 
% .However^/ it -Is^not, ' Rather synthesis involves the imp< 
mat ical /structures ihd relations upon the' separate unit 

" V ..- . Goodman £1968; -1970.} in his psycho linguistic model 
ways that .^upcessfiil rgaders achieve synthesis *i^ their 
f to make sense of the print- they are viewing, beginning 
graphic stimuli into oral language; forms> ; The imuortan 
to int egr at e- unit s in* oral language is T 
. ; in stress,, pitch and- pause CLieberman, ! 

ning. readers -to create meaningful speech out' of print, t 
r approrrriate intdfiation patterns on the units they are ? re 



identify the spoken 
e to derive meaning 
esent evidence that 
d sentences does ^ 

knowledge of 
its who, though . 
were not able to . 
process of synthe- 
ing up the mean* 
reading difficult, 
sition of OTan- 



identifies two 
reading, .In o^der 
eaders transform^ 
feature serving 
tonatian consisting' of variations* 
47);, Thus, in qrder for begin- 
ey must, impose, 
ding* ' kowever. 



Rather! as a consequei|ce 



this is not the case for more proficient readers 

of --extensive rp.adin^g experience, they have acquired functional knowledge 
o^ the-siructural regularities of printed language and this has replaced 
dependence upon intonation .patterns for synthesis ing words! into 



gp] 
sequences. 
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By utilizing syntaefie visual cues OA > e . ^punctuation , marks * capital v- 
.letters* ward length,: light recognition at function Wards* morphological • 
-endings) to orgnizp their ^eadirig, such readers ^ 
• ing direct ly from print , ••■ ; \\ 

; f^t^sis whi teowl edge and use of syntactic stricture 

.and print regmlMities has received spme attention from researchers. 
. Agreeing^ with Goodman , Hochberg £1970 J describes mature reading as a 
process in which -peripheral search guides CUe., printed cues registered 

about the structure a text. Detection and use of the blanks between 
words, the first letters and lengths of words, the location of capital, 
. letters* and punctuation marks all serve to maintain a good reader's 
speed, organization, smd comprehension of a passage. The few investi- 
gations undertaken to assess" the effects of altering the' f ornrof such 
printed cues upon reading behavior Have yielded Interesting results, ' 

t ^ Hochberg, Lev|h and Frail Cdescribed in Hoekberg, 1970) presented " 
children with te%t^ in' which the spaces between 5 words were filled with a 
consistent but mean^gless symbol, Reading speeds on this t-ext were sub- 
stantially below thd^e with unadulterated ttetV: especially among older 5s 
(fifth graders) who were presumably more depend ent upon word spacing cues 
to guide their reading. n 

■ ' ' • .. ■ **'*''*•.'•.' ' 

' • . . »#*'•*"*•' ■ '•,..*. ■ : * . .*• , 

Cromer, 0970) studied the effects of grouping printed words within 
sentences into constituent phrases : He did this by extending the amount 
of Blank space at phrase boundaries. In presenting this text as well as 
regu^M text tq adults thought to be deficient in readdng orgsniiational 
skl11 ^ he f ound that comprehension with the phrase- structured text was 
superior to comprehension with the unaltered' text- This effect was 
thought; to result from the advantage provided by text cues which assisted 
these readers in grouping words ^ iri^ meaningful units.' * 



' These studies suggest that print cues can either facilitate or impede 
aspects of the reading process depending upon whether the. cues aid or 
hinder the reader in structuring a text,. Other findings, reported in these 
studies suggest that cues wilt alter reading behavior only when the cues 
are relevant to the particular structural devices used by the reader* In 
Hochberg f s study, elimination of Blank spaces in text exetted little 
effect upon second graders who were presumably too inexperienced with print 
to utilise structural information such as word length in theiAeading* 
In Cromer's study, good adult- readers failed to benefit from Bhrase Jtruc- 
ture cues presumably because they had available other means of identifying 
these constituents. Thus,* there are empirical as well as theoretical 
grounds for, expecting that .printed cues may affect reading and that effects 
will vary depending upon the relationship between the information conveved 
by the cues and the information needed by the reader. 

A. number of studies cpmbine to indicate that proficient readers 
possess functional knowledge of printed and ; spokeij syntactic phrase 
boundaries* and morphemei whereas poor and Beginning ^readers do not, 
Mahler, Bever I Carey C19673 demonstrate that eye fixation points of 
mature readers are located at phrase boundaries, . Work /on the eye-voice 



span CLevm § -Kaplan,, 1970; Levin | Turner, 1966} suggests that more pro- 
ficient readers e^and 1 or contract the. amount of information processed in 
. one f aation xo fit tjie phrase structure boundaries of sentences. Resnick 
Cl?fO J has .found in , an eye-voice span task that the number! of stops at 
phrase boundaries is substantially. .greater for college students than for 
third-fifth graders. Wemstein § Rabinovitch (1971) found that good fourth 
• grade readers were able to learn sequences of nonsense -syllables contain- 
ing syntactic structural cues more rapidly than unstructured sequences, 
(These stimuli were presented orally*). In contrast, pooHreaders were . 

.sentences- with equal, difficulty. Since it appears that knowledge of 
syntactic structural cues in speech and print is correlated with success- 

;i ?ul reading,. and since beginning readers appear to lack much awareness or ' 
use of syntax to organize their reading, the possibility that beginners 
utiiiae other sources, perhaps intonation patterns, for synthesizing words 
into .sentences is a distinct possibility. 

*■'■ '. ■ ■ '. . , ~* ~. ,~ * •', ■ 

' The role of intonation patterns in reading has received less- attention 
than syntactic structures, although various researchers and reading 7 
authorities stress the importance of this aspect of language (Parnham- 
Diggory, ir72< Lefevre, 13643, For example. Fries (1963 J points out: 

"On the whole, contrary to the belief of many, written materials 
contain less of the language signals than does talk. In the graphic 
representations of language, there are left out such language signals as , 
intonation and stress and pause. These are important features of the 
signals of mean ings, especially of social-cultural meaningsT If one is to ' 
read with comprehension the graphic representations of the language sig- 
nals, he must learn to supply those Portions of the signals which are not 
in the graphic representations themselves. He must supply the signifi cant 
stresses, pauses, and intonation sequences. A large part of learning to 
read is a process of learnifcg to supoly rapidly and automatically the ■ 
portions of the oral signals that are not represented in the graphic sisms " 
(p- 130) * ..- . 

Also, Goodman (1968) asserts: ' **'',' 

. "In the early reading stages, , oral and silent reading are probably 
quite comparable as processes. The receded graohic input must be suople- , * 
mented, principally with the intonation.il asnects of speech. Sequences of 
phonemes or morphemes must be perceived as fitting together into sequences 
of pnrases and syntactical patterns. Relative stresses must be assumed 
junctures inserted, pitch modulated, so that when the receding is complete 
it must sound like familiar language.-" (p. 18) i ' ; 

However, he furt Her asserts: ■ 

V: Mftlt "eventually -the process is telescoped further. At this " 
receding C^um print to oral language;) and decoding 'Crrbm'o'ral it 
to meaning) become, sinultaneous .so that, except in massages wfterl uuc . 
pnrasing complex or ambiguous, the reader is virtually decoding, meaning 
directly from graphic input." Cp. 18} ' * „- \ 
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?6th Goodaian and Fries agrfe that the beginning reader kist learn to • 
inpose_ charac^erist ies at 'speech on printed t est in * order " tp derive mean- 
ing. „ However,. Goodnan (believes that -this is a temporary ?hase* to be 
eliminated once the^rt^H|rJ gains sufficient reading proficiency. : 

. J The role of spoken a ang^ge in reading has' been a matter "'hotly de- •• 
bated. McGuigan § Bailey (1969) found that covert oral behavipr during 
silent reading Cas measured by lip and chin electromyographic recordings) 
.decreased m amplitude with age, However, they also report that such ' r 
behavior was still evident at a significantly high level in the adult. 
-Gonrad ^972^~in-a"review" of - 

is accompanied by some phonologicai imagery or activity regardless of 
age* or reading proficiency. From these studies it appears that covert 
articulation or acoustic representation is commonly present when people 
read> However* these studies do not clarify whether such speech is 4 
essential to the reading process. It is possible that as readers gain 
proficiency, they lose their dependence upon speech but retain the habit 
• of producing^ some covert oral responses. ™ * • • • : * ■ \ 

Although there is uncertainty about the role of intonation in adult 
readers, several theorists agree that speech, particularly intonation, is' 
centrally. involved in. beginning reading, as indicated above. However, 
evidence is not plentiful. Goodman as reported by Jones 01968) found that 
"children who read aloud with 'natural' intonation't ended to retain" more 
information from a story" than presumably children whose intonation was 
not natural, *.'•*' 

* . * * 

" ,'! . • = - * . * ■ ■. • ■■ * ■ 

In an attempt to gain some more* direct evidence, Ehri 5 Wilce Q.974) 
•examined 'the effects of a text containing intonation cues upon reading 
Behavior* Their text *ras designed to convey information about level|%f 
stress-pitch which might be assigned to words in an oral reading of the 
text, This was done §y varying the letter-size of the words, with the 
largest of three sizes assigned to words receiving the most stress or 
highest pitch and the. smallest size to words" given- the least stress* A 
sample of this /intoned text is displayed in Figure 1, Ih addition Jtexts 



Insert Figure 1 about here, 



containing two other word size treatments were created; In one -case, the 
grAmtical "form class of words was used as the basis for assigning word 
..sue, t It was reasoned that cues reflecting , the form class of words mi*ht 
convey structural consistencies useful for organizing sentences into phrase 
units, In the, second type of text, word -sis es were assigned randomly, 
This condition was included in order to verify that" any facilitative^ 
effects, resulting from systematic word 1 . size variations could be attributed 
to these variations* not to fcfie mere presence of word size differences, 
Reading performance with =each of the three text treatments was compared to 
a control condition in which word size was uniform. The Ss selected to 
read these texts were third and fourth graders tested at the enn of the 
school year, Since a substantial portion of the classroom 1. ear:.. rig ex- 
periences of fourth gr f aders s in contrast to third graders* entails read- 

10 



; ; ing, ij^ was thought; thatvby the end of the sdheol ^ar^-thfs^ two groups V 
, should^Be quite 4i££er^t in their realuig e^erience iM^ncB their use - 
: v of speech to,, derive meaning 0 . For this reason, it was Expect ^ft hat third 
graders would prof it more from the intoned text than £ o^h*3ade£s; i .■ 
i ■ ■ "-.'<■ "iV ' " : '-/v ./ 

To assess ejects .of the cues on reading, members of foursomes matched 
on the basis of Standardised relding scores were assigned ^randomly to one 
°f ^h^^fW^ext groups (K .«, 80] * They were given practice in oral aiffl 
silent reading of one story and then tested on a second passage which they - 

-measures: reading time, number of correct f act s r eeal 1 ed, freei>V and / 
number of facts elicited ^by question prompts. Results revealed that, : 
though fourth graders remembered more of the passage than ihird graders, 
their recall was not differentially affected by cue type. Neither was 
the recall of third graders,- However,, the reading speed of third graders 
given %he intoned text was greater, in^^et more than a minute -less, than 
.. rhat o£ the control group given standafcPtext QC ». 179.7 vs. 253. S, • - 
2. < - 025 3 - The effectiveness of the cues on third grader speed was ' - ^ : ' ■ 
attributed to these 5s' dependency upon speech forms' for deriving meaning 
. Tnp**-'«cpja<lati<?nj| were entertained; to account for the absence of intona- - 
tion effects at. the. fourth grade level, Fourth graders may possess suf- 
ficient experience- and proficiency to decode meaning directly from print 
and so tj^ey-hw^Uttle use for, speech intonation^ cues. Alternatively, 
since fourth graders are more experienced readers, their reading habits 
may Be stronger and more difficult to alter than thirl graders* The third 
explanation rests upon the fact that the text was more difficult *for third 
■ graders tp «sd ^ 

that articulatory activity .during reading becomes more pronounced when 
readers enceunttr difficult. materfUl, Fourth graders may not have invoked 
.speech forms because the text was not hard for thenv to understand. 

' ^ ■ ' -■■ r h - 

I ■ 1 l ie Present set of studies was designed to explore further the effects 
of intonation^ cues upon reading behavior. One weafc^jtss of the previous 
study was that no training in the use of the intoned text was provided,' 
Ss were given only oral and silent practice reading with the cues.. / ft^may * 
be that for Ss to modify existing reading habits and to. learn to mike full 

- use of such cues, they need to receive explicit 'instruction and prSct 



One other purpose of this researfeirwas to assess effects Qidmorm 
complete intonation cue system. In Ehri's previous study, effect 3 of only J 
one aspect of intonation*' were investigated, stress-pitch levels. /However, 
a system depicting speech patterns in print should include information ' " ' 
about pauses as well as stress and pitch, One way of signaling pkuse 
points is to widen the spaces between words where pauses occur, (Vhi 
,exist reasons for expecting that such information will prove useifui 
readers. First, pauses are useful, for disambiguating sentences, las 
Lieberman (1967') shows* , ^ / 



lere 
to 



CI 3 I f IT move •' on Saturday. 
(2) I 1 11 move on Saturday, 



* f - : ri - 



; ln |his, ?aie s the«pause or- extendi space -reveals which of -two possible 
surface structures is intended.- Second, in an exainijiatipn'"'of intonation- 
patterns assigned during adults* oral reading o| prose, •So'ldman-Eisler 

, C1968J reports that pauses were totroducefd u hy these readprs at major 
phrase boundaries. Third, -Cromer C1970J found that deficient adult?; readers 
benefited from the presence of extended .spaces at phrase boundaries,,' ' ..'"'. 

Three experiments were conducted to assess effects of a printed cue '-' 
system depicting both stress-pitch and pause locations on children ' s read- 
ing. Performances jrith this system vfero Compared to performances on u 

- standard text '"pttfrxiKXf am word size and spacing and on text in which""' 
woTd-size and word-spacing aies were varied unsysteraatically. Average 
•second and third grade-readers and 'below-average fourth grade readers were 

. sampled. One or several days of training- arid practice on the experimental - 
or control texts was provided.. *^^^^aisp|^.3--6f^r^i^-'p^ciif^M^ - 

_were measured to detect effects of prlri^ cue : syp:emi ^ oral and 
silent reading speed, miscues, free and^onfeedi .recall, cloze responses. 

-Comparisons were conducted between subjects mat dhed in reading ability, ' " 
ahd^also each subject served as his own- control.- It wds expected that* 1 - 
readers inexperienced^n synthesizing-tprinted o^ords into sentences' Ci' e- ' = 
beginning readers): and*feaders having trouble with, this process C=ue 
tourth graders judged as having reading comprehension probl ems) would* - * 
, benent from; the printed intonation cue system and would reveal ' superior 
reading performance on intoned' text. v / . ! v, . 

. . - ■ * ' ■ ^ m ■ -' '- -' '' ' v s *| » > .1 

• / Experiment One = ' ■ ,- "- / j ' > ,. . * [ 

Second ted third graders were selected for the first study since- it 
was expected that printed intonation cues would prove nftst effective for 
Beginning readers lacking much experience /in, the* synthesis of printed words 
into sentences , ' Several measures of reading behavior were taken in Srder 
to identify -which aspects might be most sensitive to cue effects* In line : 
with results of;Ehri } tfilce's Ci9/4]^itiidy f 'it was expected that/ with 
minrjial training, the utility of, .the ; intonation cues would become operative- 
rpr 5s struggling to identify *the appropriate speech correlated oi print ~ 
and -that Ss' reading speeds would show the first signs of facilitation. 



Hz 



^Subjects .- -• Nine sets of 3 riales -arid nine sets- of 5 females were 
selected from- the second and. third grades ' of three War to lower-middle 
class schools in Sacramento, California (N ^34) Members of each set 
were matched in reading 4 ability as measured bv either the Wide Range 
Achievement Test .or. the* Slowen Orkl Reading Test administered at the tie- ■ 
ginning of the school *year. Hie grade- 1 eve! -emrfv^iefes of the reading' 
scores ranged between l,6X^nd 3.5, with a mejjrfof 2,7, Set members were 
assigned randomly to the three text treatment .conditions, The mean age of 
the second graders Qfr m 27) was 7-10, and'.of the. third graders (N =■ 27) 
8 u l °y A11 0f the sl2b J?«5 s PP fce English as their native language^ *The 
children were tested during the months; of January, February and March/ 

Materials. Eleven stories ranging in'length from 147 to 534 words 
were selected' from books written for •second-grade level readers- (&e^ - 
Appendix #or these stories,] 1 Printed intonation cues* were d^erained 
by two adult speakers who read the, stories and independently, assigned ^o 
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- ©abh ward one of three print -sizes, to reflect the amount of stress-pitch 
occurring in, an oral rendering of the text. The raters agreed on 65-8(1% 

. tf o£. the word sizes, assigned in the stories. Assignment s\ were ^then compared., 
and discrepancies resolved. Also ,. the pause locations occurring at phrase 
boundaries' were determined. These specifications were used to print the 
stories, lach word appeared in large, medium, or^ small type./ Phrase 
boundary piuse cues were depicted by, extending the spaces between words. 

- » Lines of print were £ yalways terminated at one of the pause poiAts. . 

In addition to the intoned text, two 'other texts were printed,* ~One 
was a random version in which the three ward size and extended inter-worjT' 
• space* cues were assigned '^systematically. (However, the number of words - 
^depicted of each of the three sizes .and. the number of extended spaces ' - - 
• employed in the random version remained identical to those in the intdned 
text, line by line.) The final version was a standard text in which word 
size was constant throughout the story and equivalent to the middle of the 
three, word sizes in the other texts, and. spaces .between words were uni- 
form, Examples of text types' are presented in Figures 2 through 4, A "-' 

Inse^ Figures 2, 3, and 4 about here. ' 

comput er-gr aphixis computer editing program developed at Bell Laboratories,* 
Murray Hill,, .New 'Jersey, was used to generate all' of the texts, * 

f For each story,' the more difficult words were printed on flash cards.. 
ThesM^were used }f in a word recognition training task given prior to the ■ * 
reading of each story. . v ; - 

Proce6ur.es . Children were seen individually by one of two, female 
m experiment ei-s on four separate days,* each seffsidn lasting 20-45 manures . 
. The schedule of events for the sessions is summarized in Table !>' A pre- 
test measuring Ss' oral and silent reading speeds and their word recog- 

• ■ ■ . ' ' ' '•*• - * ; . ■ 

Insert Table 1 about here. 

nit ion and story , recall capabilities ; was administered on the first day' 
On Days 2. and 5, subjects were. given instruction and practice reading one" 
of three- text types (intoned, random, standard). Before encountering 
their assigned text type, all 5s were 'shown a page of x dn toned text and . 
were .given instruction and practice in using the word 5^ize cues to read 
with expression (I.e. ; ff Say the big words loud, the little words soft, 
and the middle-size words inbetween. ") Also, attention was dram to the 
bigger space between some words, and |s were told, "That means to stop a 
moment' like you do at the end of a -sentence," 5 and E_ 'then read a page "' 
of intoned text together, S reading a line, E_ reading the same line, and 
_S repeating it. This procedure was intended to, model the behavior of * ... 
reading with expression and to assist the phi id' in imitating how one uses 
the printed cues to read with expression. " Then the child was switched to " 
his assigned text type and received practice reading five, stories , Prior 
to, each story, he was tested and trained to insure that he could recognize 
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; V \ . 5 ■ • -= , ■■ , ' Table 1 - V - : .* ' \" / * 

Summary of Events in - Experiment One * * *" 

Day 1: Pretest ■ % 

1* Wor^ recognition test and training - . : * = 

2* Oral and silent, reading of 'standard- print text, ("Joe Keller's Farm") 

3, Free and prompted recall of story - 

Day 2: _Training an^ Practice „ . ^ - ." s 

1* Prelijriinafy instructions and practice in reading with expression: " 
S notices loud and soft words in speech, S distinguishes three 
printed^ word -sizes*, ^ produces spoken correlates of printed inton- 
-ation ciies c Ci.e* i,! loud and soft words, extended pauses between 
, some words} « , ■ 

2, Practice reading three stories (printed with standard^ intoned, or 
random euesO orally with expression.' Sequence of events for each 
story: " 
.■ ■ ; a. Word recognition test arid training 

b. Practice, and feedback in reading with expression: 5 reads 
sentence; this procedure- is repeated on each sentence in 
first' paragraph i:of story. * 
c* S_ reads entire story orally 
' \ . di Prompted recall of storv - 

Titles of stories: "How the' Cactus Helps .'Itself", " Lost* in the 

• Mountains", "Grandma and the Skunks", ■ * 

• , ■• . • . , - \ * . . / 

Day 3: Training and Practice 



Repetition of 'Day 2, Part 2 procedure described above except that the 
final p pages of, the second story "are read silently. Titles of 
stories i "More Than a Horse", "Hie Stolen Bush". 

Day 4: Test > * '. * . 



|_ reads three stories, one in standard print, ,one in intoned print, and 
one in* random print/ 
^equence of events for each story; .• 
Na- Word recognition test end training 
b: Oral reading of Page 1, silent 1 reading of Page 2, oral reading of-, 
v. " Page j ' *\ 

c. .Free and' prompted recall of story '"' 1 J- „ 

Titles of stories: "The Big Man", "The Very Special Passenger", 
"Pete Gets His Hat,", , ' ' ■ 1 * 



/the more difficult words- in the story, fi« pronounced and defined unknown 
/ words and then repeatedly presented them to a criterion one correct 
■ recognition.^ The modeling-imitation procedure was followed in. reading the 
" first paragraph of each story. Then the child was told to read the story 
by ^himself, and he was reminded to read with expression and to* attend to ' 
the meanings of the story since he wonVd be asked* some questions about it . 
afterwards, Whereas the other page? were read orally^ the final three 
pages of the fifth story were read silently* 

On the fourth day, the effects of training were assessed. The child 
was given three stories to read, one printed in each of the three text 
types (intoned, random,, standard} . Jor each story, 5 completed word" 
recognition training, then alternated oral and silent reading of the. 
three, pages of the story, then recalled the story, and finallVanswered 
some questions about the story* S * \ 

In contrast to the. structure of the pretest and training sessions • 
which were identical for all 5s, the order of the posttest stories and the 
text type imposed on each story was varied for each subject triplet. This 
. • counterbalancing of tasks was intended to .eliminate effects due to dif- 
ferential difficulty reading or remembering any particular story or printed 
text type presented in any particular order, This made it possible to 
compare the reading performance of . each subject against himself on each 
, of the three text types. In the previous study by Ehri and Wilce (1974) 

.only between-sub j ects comnarisions were conducted* 

• ■ - . - ^ 

All four sessions were tape recorded and 'subsequently transcribed. 
€ used a stopwatch to time S_'s reading of each printed page. 

■. ^sults . ; , 

-> _ Several analyses of variance were uted to assess effects of the 
; - independent variables upon one or another" aspect of reading performance., 
- A randomized block design in- which subjects were matched on the basis of 
reading achievement scores was employed. The independent variables were: 
Grade (2nd vs. -3rd)., Treatment Group (training on standard vs, intoned - 
vs.- random printed .texts typesj, and Print Cue System Being Read (standard 
, vs. intoned vs. random). The dependent measures were: ' free recall 
(number of facts, remembered- and reported after reading story) j prompted 
recall (number of questions answered correctly. after reading story and 
recalling it) ; mis cues (number of oral reading errors produced while 
reading story); comprehending score (a .measure devised by Goodman, 1973, 
% entailing the number of mis cues which are syntactically and semantically - 
consistent with previously read teit divided by total number of miseries. . 
*• . produced); reading speed (measured in number of syllables per second), 

Speed measures were taken -at the end of training as well as on the post- 
* test, , In the analysis? of reading speed scores', oral vs. " silenf'process- 
ing of the text was treated as an additional -independent variable. 

During,. the posttest, each subject read three -different stories, one 
printed in each of the three cue systems, To eliinfri-i$V effects, of order, 
and story, the text type for 6 each story and the order of reading the . 
* stories were counterbalanced among subjects. .Because different stories. 
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were' read yielding varying distributions of scores, i% was necessary to 
standardize recalls mis cue, and comprehending values to bermit Hdthin- and 
between-subject comparisons. Scores of ail 54 subjects on each measure % 
were transformed to T-scores before the analysis of variance was conducted/ 

: Triplets were formed on the basis of reading achievement tests and 
members were randomly assigned to one of the\three treatment groups* To 
verify that groups were indeed matched in reading abilities, analyses o'f ~ 
variance were ruft on pretest measures of the various dependent .variables 
*as well as word recognition .scores. Results yielded no differential scores 
as a function of the treatment group factor, affirming that the treatment 
groups were indeed comparable 4n word recognition Cf. < ID » miscues (F < 1), 
comprehending (F < 1), free recall (F < 1) , prompted recall fF < ll.^and 
speed CF < 1). . s -\ : - \r . V" " - : 

^ t In the analyses -of effects produced^ by trainings few compWisions 
emerged, as significant- Mean values are reported in Tables 2 arid 3. In 



Insert Tables 2 and 3 about he*re. 



• the # analysis of readings speed, a. main effect of silent vs,. oral orocessin^ 

- emerged* As evident, in Table 2, children tead faster sUeh^ly than orally 
during the final day of training F(l/16) ^ ,8.06, u < .05, and also during 
the posstest^ £(1,16) = .9.77, .< .01* " . 

* ' . ' " j . • ,". \ 

^n the analyses of the remaining dependent variables on the postffiest s 
,no significant effects were detected <£ > . 95) . Inspection of Table 3, 
reveals that the three groups performed similarly in reading and recalling 
the various printed text' types. ';. - '• 

* • ■ • . "• ■ ■ * 

^ Though grade level m$ included as a factor, it was* not expected to 
yield effects since second and third- graders did not differ substantially 
ih reading ability, The grade- level means of the two groups on the 
/standardized, reading test .were 2.4 for the second graders andV.9* for the 
third graders, ££1,8) = 5 *12, > .05. On the measure of word recognition 
included in the present . study, out p^JS^words presented, second graders 
..failed to recognize a mean of. 24.2 wdWS* and. third graders 21,. 1 words 

- C|/f !3-< Analysis of variance on standardized' test scores,, word recog-. 
nition scores and- the various pretest and posttest scores failed to reveal 
any, differences as a function of grade > -05)".. v / 

, t In the selection of triplets, there was.a slight imbalance in the , 
number of each sex selected per grade (i* e. / 5 female and V male second- 

• grade triplets* 4 female and 5 male, third-grade triplets?-/ Since no- 
/effects of grade emerged, scores Vere^rerAnalyzed*. with se^ as a factor - 

and grade ignored. Results disclosed ho main effects or interactions 

(2 > ,05),, . *. _ - . ■ , ; - >-■'■■ f ' ' : 

-t . * _ 4 Frora the above findings, it appears that training andNsractice in the 
use ©f printed intoftation cues do not. facilitate any aspect o'f reading 
performance, among beginning readers, contrary to expectations.^ Some ° 
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Mean Scores on Measures of Oral and Silent/ Reading Speed > 
As a Function of Treatment Group and Printed Text Type 



MEASURES 




V PRINTED TEXT TYPE 






TREATMENT 


PRETEST 


LAST 
TREATMENT 










Standard Treat, Text Standard 


In€Qned 


Random 




Standard 
- Intoned 
Random 


1-91 
1.91 
> 1*81 ^ 


1.89 1*94 * 
1.77 1.82 % 
U77 1,77 


TOE 

d. 78 


1.76 \ 
-1.82 
1.79 


i. 86 
1.85 - 

a. 78 




1.88 




1.83 " 
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*1,82^ 


Speed-Silent 








■ / 




Standard 
Jn toned 
Random 


1,92- 
1.91 
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2,38 . * 2,47 ■" - 
1.96 t €.03 
2,00 2.0,0 • 


2,20 ; ^ 

2,06 


2.45 
2,04 
2, OS 


2,37 * 

2,00 

2,02 
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2,110 , 2. IS 


2.0.7 .; 


2,18 


2.13 a 


^ain effect of mode > ; MSW 
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Table 3 

Mean Transformed Scores on - Post test Reading Measures \ / 
, As, a Function of Treatment Group and Printed Text Type ■ / 

MEASURES PRINTED T|XT TYPE V 

• TREATMENT PRETEST 'POSTTEST * 

, Free Recall ; Standard , .Standard Intoned Random S.D, 



• Standard 51. 7 SO, 5 SO, 7 48,7 

Intoned 50,7 52,5. 51,3 52/8 

c * Random 47.8 *46 ,9 48,9 49:0 

. ' X V * 50.0 50.5 50.2 (8,2) 

Prompted Recall , 



. 'Standard 
\ Intoned 
Random 


' SI, 7 
49,4 
48.9 " 


50,1 
51,3 
49,0 


52,1 
51.3 

50,2 


49,1 

,52,2 . 
44,8 




.X 




50,1, 


51.2 


. 48, 7 


(8.1) 


* Comprehending 

». ' Standard" 
Intoned 1 
Random 


47.9 '* 
51.9 , ! 


, 32.0 
49.5 
-SOU 


50.5 . 
48.2 " 
49,4 


50,4 
49,3 
51,1 




■ ; r x 




50.5 . 


49, 3, ■ 


50.5 


Cii.i) 

"a 


Mis clxes -• 


• * s 










1 ' ■ .Standard 
^ , . ■ Intoned 
■ - , • ' Random 


51.7 

48,4 
^49,9 


51,5 
31. 5 
51,0 * 
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49. '3 
49, ff s 


49.5,. 
. 48.1 ' 
47,8 . 
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alternative explanations are possible and need to be considered." 

The^ study by Ehri and Wilce CI 9 74) - obtained superior reading speed 
scores for third graders but not fourth graders given intoned text to 
read. These results suggested' that intonation cues might prove beneficial 
for less proficient readers, and so the intent of the present study was 
to examine effects with beginners. However, although effects may be 
specific to beginners, it may be that these beginners must be sufficiently 
proficient in certain respects, namely word recognition, to profit from 
i printed intonation * cues. The model of reading acquis it ion- proposed by 
LaBerge and Samuels (1974} suggests that not until beginning readers 
achieve a. stage of automaticity in reading printed words do they have * 
sufficient residual, attention available fcjp process any printed cues other 
than lettsers, in words. It may be that dbsp it e L attempts to train subjects 
to recognize difficult . words prior to reading the stories, many children's 
word recognition capabilities were not sufficiently automatic to enable 
them to pay attention to extra-letter cues such as word size and .word 
spacing; * / \ 

. 9 - ■ : • ■■: ■' ' . \ . ■■ . 

To check on the possibility that intonation cues might have boosted , 
performance mainly among those more proficient at recognizing words, 
triplets were grouped /according to their word recognition errors Clow, 
medium and high rflsnbers. of errors) # Mean number of word recognition *' ' 
.errors in the three gro&ps were 9,4, 21,7, qpd'36;8 ftased on" 144 possile 
errors), £(2,10} * 20.01, d < ,01, Post hoc Tukey pairwise comparison J : ~ 
indicated that the groups differed significantly from each other, Per3? 
f ordnances of these three groups on the various dependent measures ^tre ; 
then examined. In the analyses of variance,' level of word refeofnitifft 
ability was treated as an independent variable with three levels (Killf 
medium, low}, and the factors grade level and sex were ignored Main/: 
effects as a function of word recognition ability level emerged in the' ' 
analyses of free recall, F(2,10) * 3,15, £ < ,01, raiscues , ' F(2 ,10 : ) ^ -5. 45/ ' 
£< ,05, spejd during the final treatment, £(2,10) = 7.28, o < \0B and 
posttest speed, F(2,^J = 6.71, o < .05, However, this factor Mteracted 
with none of the independent variables in any of the analyses, Inspection 
of mean values verified that printed intonation cues were not associated 
with superior reading performances of any sort even among those more skille 
at Recognizing words. Thus, this hypothesis failed to receive confirmation 
in ime present study, - . ' ■ 



In order to I obtain a clearer picture of performances in Experiment 1 
"Pearson product -moment correlation coefficients were calculated between " 
pairs of various measures of reading behavior. Estimates of the reliabil 
of ea^^Hof the measures appear in -Table 4, In the nresent study each 



Insert 'Table 4 about here. 



reading behavior was observed several times, during the pretest, train 
and the posttest. The correlations listed are between uairs of 'identV 
measures. From this table it is apparent that all but the comprehend" 
measure can be, considered reliable. They ail yielded correlations ' si 



Table ,4 

Intireerrelations Among Various Measures of Same," 
4 Dependent Variable - Indices of Reliability 

CORRELATIONS 



READING BEHAVIOR 

re^d, speed 
ent read, speed 




rehending " 
recall . 
tid recall 



Total 
Signif. 



.90 


.90 


. 89- 


:90- 


-87 


.90 


„** 


.74 


.84 


.79 


.67 


.61 


• 67 


; ** 


.69* 


.76 


.77 




\.76 


.74 


• ** 


.21 


.49** 


.07 




.•14 


.24' >: 




.63 


.62. 


,56*J 




.52 


.55 


** 


.64 


.42. 


.46 


.62 


.47 


.38 


** 



Range of 
Standard 
Deviat. 

.40-, 47 
.63-. 79 
9.2-10.7 
8.7-10.9 
9.0-il.O 
9.5-10.4 



IS 



nificant at n < .01. In contrast, only one of the comprehending 'corre- 
lations was significant, arid the .remainder were' very low. ' 

' , In calculating correlations between different measures of reading 
behavior, m cases where there was more than one score, values were 
summed for each subject and the result was correlated. Correlations 
coefficients together with their level of significance are given in 
Table 5, In interpreting these values, it is important to note that most 

. Insert Tabl'e S aboutTere. * 



are not independent, that Variables 4-10 were measures taken on the same 
reading performances. Thus, substantial correlations are to be expected. 

Inspection of values in Table 5 reveals that grade was not signifi- 
cantly related to any of the reading measures taken in the study "This ' 
was also true for age. • Reading achievement .scores were correlated with 
several other measures t word recognition errors, oral reading sueed 
miscues., and .free recall. This suggests that blocking subjects on this 
.variable was appropriate as a means of reducing error variance . 

-Thejaeasure correlating with the "greatest number of other measures '. 
(7 out of 93 was oral reading speed. In contrast,: silent reading speed 
. displayed the poorest record' CI out of 9). This discrepancy suggests the 
greater significance of oral reading as an index 'of -reading ability among 
begjimers. Very likely, it Is not until the child becomes* more orotic ten? 
that he learns to control the silent reading process and hence it comes 
to reflect other aspects of his reading, ' - , - 

r Word recognition scores were correlated with several other measures 

°t l 9 ^ 8, J THlS raay hav * beeri a local resulting from the fact 

that the words tested were taken from the stories read. Alternatively it 
may nave more gfneral. significance and, reflect the basic importance of 
word recognition skill for beginning reading proficiency. Also, mis cue 
scores and prompted recall values were related to, several other measures 
Somewhat surprising .was the significant relationship found between . 

■ r?S e J r ? C ? n ^ d thS f^ehending measure (r =.35, p < .01]. Goodman 
U9'*J. failed to find sufih a relationship between what- he considers' a 

.measure of m-process comprehension and oosf-reading comprehension in- 
volving memory; Another Interesting finding was that,' though free recall 
yielded somewhat higher reliabilities Csee Table 53, prompted recall 
correlated with a greater number of other men sure:; Of reading than free 
reca.ll (i.e., 4 vs. 1). Perhaps the vocabulary needed to answer recall 
.questions is: also the vocabulary more likely to. miScue and' to prolong 
reading time 'when; it, is unfamiliar. In contrast, free recall measures 

Vallow the subject to receive credit for what he does remember and scare 
less sensitive in distinguishing the extent to which all parts of the 
story are processed and comprehended. * 

In order to use, each subject as his own control in the'or'esent 
e^erraent, several s.tories\ were -utilised during --Cfie posttest and each 
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Exgt\ lj/ Intercorrelations Among Dependent Measures 



1, Grade a 

2, Age 

3, Read, Achievement . 
^4, Word Re cog, Errors 

5, Oral Read, Speed 3 

6, Silent Read, Speed a 

7, His cues a 

8, Comprehending 0 

9, Free recall 3 

10. Prompted recall 3 



*p<.05 
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-,62** 
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-,10 - 
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.03 
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-,22 
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;18 


,03 






-.27* 


,32* 
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,35** 
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(F|ee) (Prom) no, of gignif. 



10 

:o9 

r.27* 

,32* 

y° 5 : 

-.35** 
.35** 
,66** 



corral, 

2 
2 
6 
5 
7 
1 
5 
4 
3 
5 



These represent sums of dependent measures, 
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subject was given one> or another -to read . in .e'#bhmvthe- ; t&ree-p^int types. 
Stories and order of presentation were count |^&Aisne^d among: triplets of 
subjects and scores on each of the storiesfl£read .ByiVan equal' number of 
subjects from each .training eonditionD'-wetf^l^fivMtW to TVseores to 
permit comparison of each' subject 's performance .in the various conditions 
These T-s cores, were reported in Tabl e 'J (it >i 5 .. "pf . Lnter.est to examine the 
absolute levels of performance on the -various stories t,d determine how 
comparable they were in difficulty and haw .mucli" variance they yielded 
Values presented in Table 6 indicate that the 'pb%es€ stories were quit© 



Insert Table ~6 about here,, 
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similar, and they were slightly, longer and more difficult than the pretest 
story, . • •:, ■ . • -..vC-V 1 '. -V '"■ • • . 



\ Experiment Two 



The second Experiment was designed to explore whether printed in- 
tonation cues might prove useful to slightly older readers who were having" 
difficulty learning to read. It was expected that such children would • 
very likely be less troubled by word recognition difficulties than by 
. comprehension problems, Cromer f 19705 found that adults diagnosed as 
, having adequate reading vocabularies but lacking syntactic-semantic " 
organisational -skills benefitted from word spacing cues included to dis- 
tinguish phrase boundaries in printed text , 7 It was anticipated that poor 
4th grade readers might find intonation cues useful for grouping word 
strings into syntactic units and processing their meanings . •. " 

Subjects, Fourth graders considered below grade level in their read- 
ing were selected from a lower-middle class school in Sacramento, California 
Ten pairs of children, three female and seven male pairs, were distinguished' 
as having reading difficulties and were judged as being matched in reading 
ability by their teachers. The mean .grade- level equivalent reading 
, achievement score of these children on the California- Test of . Basib Skills 
was 2,3, Members of pairs were assigned randomlV, one t'o the intonation 
print training group and one to the random print training grouu. The mean 
chronological age of the subjects was 10-2 years. All children spoke 
English as their native language.* They were tested dur ins the months ^f 
April and May.. ' ~ 

Materials. The same printed versions of the storiis used in Kxneri- 
ment One were employed in Experiment -Two . In addition^materials were 
-created and printed for a- sentence recall task, and also a cloze test The 
more difficult words were- printed on flash cards and word recognition "" ' 
training preceded^the reading of each story. ' 

For the sentence recall task, 1,5 pairs of sentences (total of, 30) 
plus three practice sentences were written. Members of each pair were 
matched in grammatical form and, number , of words. The IS pairs varied in ' 
syntactic form and contained basic vocabulary words which should have been' 
ramiliar to subjects. These sentences, listed in Table 7, were assigned - 
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■■ Table 6 
Absolute Values of Scores on Dependent 
Measures Before Trans formations 



MEASURES 
Miscues 
Mean 

■ : S*o, , 
Range 

Comp r ehendin g 

Mean 
S.D. 
, Range 

Free Recall 
Mean 

Range 

Prompted Recall * 
Mean 

Range 



'PRETEST STORY 

Joe Keller's 
Farm 



7.7 
6,0 
0-25 



* ,19 
.'25-1.00 



8 .'3 
"3,8 
Or. 17 



9,9 

3-21 



PGSTTE5T STORIES 



Big & 
Mail 



9,7 

6,0 

2 / 27 



,67 ' 
.20 
,16-1,00 



16.2 
6,9 
0-36 



14,7 

3,1 

6-19 



4 Pete's 
Hat ' 



12.2 
1-37 



,72 

,.18 \ 
.35-1, 00 



13,3 
5,9 
0-24 



12,8 
3,8 
4-19 



Special 
Passenger 



,10,5 
\ 6,9 
1-30' 



• 73 
'.20. . 
.25-1.. 00. 



12.1 
5.6 
1-28 



7,1 
2,1 
1-11 



LENGTH OF STORIES 

No, Syllables 
No, Words 



296 
254 



382 
*316 



365 
306 



387 
■318 



FLESCH' '* 

READABILITY SCORE 



9S,6 



102, 7 



98,3 



104,2 
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'word size and spacing values and sent to Bell Laboratories to be printed. 

; '; Insert Table 7 about here. 

The three printed farms of each sentence (standard, intoned, random) were- 
each pasted an one line on. a blank white card with a row of dots at the 1 
end replacing the final Word which was pasted on the back of the card 
For the random sentences, word size and spacing assignments Were unsyste- 
matic e-xcent that .- the number of wordp in each of the three sizes '-and the 
number of extended spaces were identical to the intoned version of the ^ 
same sentence, • - . < 

■_. For the cloze task, three printed versions (standard, intoned, 'random) 
or two stones used in Experiment One were modified so that every fiftn 
word was blacked out. That is, a black block was laid over the word . 
covering, the letters, but preserving the word's length and overall size*. 

Procedures. Each child was seen individually by a female experimenter 
on five. separate days, with daily sessions lasting 15-40 minutes. The ' 
schedule of events is summarized in Table 8. Procedures resembled chose 

Insert Table S about .Here. 

in Experiment One except in the following ways: (l) no pretest" was given- - 
• C-l! instruction in the meaning and use of the word size and spacing cues ' 
received greater stress (i.e. .,\ prior to the reading of each story turins 
traapmg, ,Ss were reminded to use the printed cues);- (3). during the post- 



s^. subjects were, given only trained (either intoned or random) and 
standard print, not the. other non-trained text type to- read; (4j only oral ' - ' 
reading speed was measured in the nosttest, not silent speed- (5 J two 
ad^ioua; tasks (sentence, reading/recall and, cloze) - were included to 
assefs effects of the printed cues on some additional 'reading behaviors, 
and (6] a separate control group, given practice reading standard print wis 
. not , included. ...... e 

Mj.i In the sentence reading and ! recall task, subjects were told to read" 
each;, sentence orally and to turn the card over for the final word ■ If a • 
wor| was not known, they, were to guess or jkip-lt, As' soon as. they . finished 
reading the sentence, they were to repeat it from memory, . Reading speed 
was t imed from the uncovering of the card when 1 said "Begin" to the 
turning of the card at wjiich point a click was registered on the -taoe bv 
an. electrical device* activated by the experimenter. Subjects read two ' 
sets of IS sentences, one: in standard- print .and one., in the trained print 
either random or Intoned. Prior to"beginnIng the task, they received- * '• 
practice, reding; and .recalling three sentences 1ft standard print. 

-i W'the 1 cloze task, subjects were told to' read the stories aid to ' : . . 

guess at the missing words as quickly as possible. Prior to reading the 
standard and trained text types, they received oraetice reading a story " 1 
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-7 ,■ - .' tf : , t Table; 7- j, 

• lfA. The cat fails, on ^the sheep that the, duck hides* under. * 

the- chicken- hops~dnr 

2 - A - 'y&^jfas? have .gone ^ovtr to tht park on* the^bus to play with the 
W ; j^ceen boat his father made, • \ 

B.^» naist; Rtvi gont t$ fififco tht hills in the truck to put out the, 
' : hot fire the bear started. "... ' 

*3.A. pother tpcies to find :^the milk to feed: the baby so she can 

. hold him, ' ^ " * , 

B.; - the teacher needs to look for the pen to write the letter so 
. : she can .send it. * • V . 

.*4-.A. Gooa men gave poor boys wet wagons found outside Without wheels, 
' *B./ Fat mothers gave L sick girls pretty plants picked outside without 
flowers: ' - " x~ * 

*5vA. It takes a lot^bf money fo^someone to buy i car as fast as that 

one . .' . v .; •' ' ... • • . . u * .... ... 

B. It takes a lot of time for someone to read a book as fat as that 



' one 




f*6.A.. The mother standing on the blue chair threw the soft >baal the 
puppy wanted, 

-.- B. The girl sitting. o% the warm bed broke the pretty bottles the 
, v h teacher painted, ; ' . y '\ ' " ■ 

7. A. Sitting rabbits are watching flying fish biting sleeping bears, 
B. -Roaring Jions tee catching singing birds Chasing floating 

• balloons, ■ * 

8. A. \ Eating warm soft cookies makes, old dogs very fat, .... < 
B. Washing^ big * dirty trucks 1 makes little boys very tired. " 

9. A. The cow that ther pig pushed climbed into the tall black box, * * 

The monkey that the dog scared ran intft^th - l||aii red car, 

10...A. The teacher said she would. not give the white*mouse that likes 

to dig up bugs to the mean givls, '■■ - - . 

. B.' • The farmer ...said he would not sell the. taj| horse that likes, to 
; ." wear new hats to the nice boys. v ~ - * 



11. A. The boy was so tired after he got to schoe' :hat when he r 
. -his Book he fell -asleep, 1 V '. ^ 

' B. The man was so . hungry # after he fixed his ca that when he^drov! 
home he ate hl^sh'p^;; . 

12..A.- The cow that kickey^he fox wants to ride on the bear, 
B. The lion that bit the pig wants to hunt for the sheen, . 
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= • =%; v; Table 7 continued ; . | . . - 

*13,A, The cook would havt made the cakr Jane liked if she had^ helped 

.'= <?. her- .V - : '«.- . -f^/ .,.^ ; • / '. • .* 

called him* / " ; ~ ..'t \; . • ■ 



round wheeli OT the bus that 4 is colored orange ware cleaned 
/with all the rags the. girl found. - ! 

B. v The sweet candy in the bag that is made -of paper was eaten by 
all* the rabbits the boy lost* ~ • . ' j. 

nS ik. The. spotted dog stands on the white horse th^t; jumps over the 
• dirty pig. -u- i3 ,. ". ■ _ - 

B\ The -brown poriy laughs at the wet. fish that plays with the yellow 
chicken, . * V 



* These sentences-were-employed in Experiment 3 jas well as E^eriment 2. 
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..... . ;^ ; ■ :';v-V ; y ;•. :^Vv/:>r;:;:::; ; ::^;._2^; 

? ," . . ;. . -v V • , v / .. . Table 8 \ ' ' v^'v^- •■ , :. .r;.;-.- 

■ . p^maiy of Events in Eicperiment TW % 

Day If ; Training and Practice . • ' 

.1. I^liminar/ Instructions and 'practice in reading with expression: S T 
. "P^^f lou 4 and soft words in speech, S distinguishes three printed" t 
word- Sizes, S produces spoken correlates of printed intonation cues ' \ 
U.e. , loud and soft words, extended pauses between some wards) \ 

2. Practice reading three stories (printed. with standard, intoned or 
random cues) orally with expression. : k 
Sequence of events for each story: 

a. Word recognition test and training 

b. Reminder to attend to word size and pause cues in reading with' 
expression -v ' , ■. , 

-c. Practice and feedback in reding with 'expression:- S rtlads sen- 
tence, E reads same sentence, S rereads sentence ■ thitprocedu'rV 
« 13 roptated on each sentence in first .paragraph of-stofL 1 
d« S reads entire story orally ' 8 ••• > 

e. Prompted recall of story * , 

' J}* lcs o£ /stories- . "How the Cactus Helps Itself, "Lost in the .... 

Mountains".. "More Than a Horse" • > 



2: Training and Practice >.'•"•••. 

Repetition of Day 1. Part 2 procedure described above' for two stories 
except that the final thr^e pages of the second story are read silently 
Titles- of stories i "Wait for William", "The.- Stolen Bush" 

Day 3: Test: Story Reading ' 

TWo stories are read on t in standard print and one in the training > ' 
print (intoned qr random) . Sequence of events for each story- ■- ~ 
v a - Word recognition test arid training 7 
b- £ reads stdry orally ' . - — y 

c -. Free "recall and prompted recall of story ■ * ' 

Titles o€ stories: ^he Very Special Passenger", "Pete Gets His Hat'V 

Day 4: Test; Sentence Reading and Recall Task • 

Two sets of sentences are read and recalled, one In standard print and 
one in the training print (intoned or random) , Sequence of Events- ' 

a. Practice procedures with sample sentences " 

b. S reads each sentence orally, turns card over to read final word,' v 
repeats sentence from memory, 

Day S;, Test: Close Procedure ' 

Two. stories are read,' one in standard print and one in training print 
Prior to reading them, £S is given practice reading and guessing at the 
■iblank words. - r '•* . 3 

Titles of stories: "Grandma and the Skunks", "The Big Man" 

•'••7 ' 29 ; ' 
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in standard print with words blocked out to become 'fs^i^wi^^^? ' ^ 
cloze -procedure, • ",J "' •- " r: ^ f :• . 

. The °rde? of stories was identical for all subjects during trainine 
•However, for the posttestV.-tbe order of "the printed text ^ef S 
stories or sentence sets was counterbalanced among subject pairs. 

. : The dependent measures employed in Experiment One were also measured 
. m Experiment Two (except for silent reading speed on the posttest). S6me 
additional -measures were obtained, on the new" tasks. In the sentence re- 
call test, pe number of mis cues, the mean proportion of words recalled 
correctly. per sentence, and the mean sentence reading latencies (syllables 
per second) were. recorded. . In the cloze test, the proportion of blank 
words guessed correctly was determined. Scores were transformed to ' f- 
scores where necessary for between-story comparisons. ; ' 



Results 



' • ■ l^^l^ oloc k design was employed in which subjects were paired 

V on * h » ° ms " o£ reading capability as rated by their teacher.- Several 
^anajyses of variance were; used to assess effects of the independent 
. variables upon various measures" of reading performance. ' The independent 
variables were print type on which subjects had been trained (intoned vs 
random print), print type being read (standard. vs. trained type), and in 
: some cases reading mode (oral vs. silent). Hypotheses were tested at 
n < ,01. Mean -values on the posttests are reported in Table 9 i No si^- 



Insert Table 9 about here. ' ' 

nificant main effects or interactions were detected in the analyses of 
oral reading speed, free recall, prompted recall, number of mis cues, 
.comprehending and cloze scores (number of verbatim correct plus semanti-* 
eally acceptable words produced divided by the total number of word slots) 
(O > .01). Thus, on the posttest!* random 5s and intoned Ss oerforraed 
equivalently on the experimental text as well as on standard* text. 

In the analyses of sentence recall performance, effects of the factor 
order of pres^' ^l ''■ l^ '*""'' , '™' f * - --*-*— j — i — j — . . 
mental print) 



and 

re- 



U1E »" 4i ? SBS « sentence recall performance, effects of the facto 
presentation- (i.e., -standard print , read before vs. Rafter experi- 
^rint) as well as the factors training group. and text type read 
were assessed. In the analysis of mis cues, order of print presentation 
produced a signirieant -main' effect . Sub j ects given treatment print' first 
standard print second produced more mis cues than subjects given the re- 
verse order, F(l 4) > 143.36, p_ < .01. The causes of this are unknown. 
No significant effects on comprehending scores or reading- speed were 
detected (p_ > ,05). In the analysis of the proportion of word-.; recalled 
correctly, an. attempt was made to assess effects" of one additional variable 
printed word. sis e. To determine whether actual print size or the par- 
ticular^ words chosen accounted for any ■observed differences, recall was 
compared 'for the same words in the treatment condition where nririted si- es 
actually varied and In the standard condition where these words we^e 
constant m sise. Of course, different words were big, medium, and small 
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a. . \ . w> % y .Tabid s \ ; ■. 1 * ; /• . 

Mean SQoifi.sii Positest Measures of Reading; as a 
/^fcitic^/:^ and • text Print : lypfe ^ead 



Train in g Gr dug : 



OJtONATION; 



V 



Oral Reading Speed 
Free 'Recall- 3 : 
Prompted Recall 3 
Mis-cues 3 .7 ° " 

Compreh ending 4 " '*" , v 
Cloze — Proportion " Acceptable 
Sentence Recall - 

Speed *-»Syll> per sec* > 

iMiscues ' 

Comprehending* \ ' 
\ Proportion Words Recalled 

• Middle size •" 

'Little - A - 



.71, 

.71 
.67 
.68 



-66 

.72 
,65 
.68 



RANDOM 



Staid. 


intoned 


Stand. . 


Intoned 


1.82 




1.945* 


1.87. 


47*1 


54.7 •:. 


48.8 


49.5 


49.0 


54.5 


46.8 


49.6 * 


55.0 • 




47.-2 i 


45.6 


-45.6 


45.4 '' 1 ;•' 


57.5 


53.5 ... 


46.6 


49.9 ' ■ 


,, 50.1 


52.0 • 


1.54 


1/50 


, 1.77 


1.55 


15.6 


16.4 


9.5 V 


10.2 



J?0 



6C 
60 
67 



,73 

.62 
.60 
.59 



an transformed scores CT- scores) given 
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in the random and intoned sentences^© standard text ad^ts v ;for %h#^two : V 
groups were ba ? ed on word sizes in the respective treatment conditions. 
Though -failing the test of significance, results revealed a main effect of •* 
tftis variable at .01 < £ < .05, F(2 f ^ 4 : ,21^ Mean values are presented ' 
> m Tab l e ^ reveals that fecal 1 of "middle^iz e word's 

was slightly lower than recall of big or little words CX = .63 vs . 66 vs 
. 65 , respect ively) -. . • j -v*?-v r " 

/ In order to assess withi^-subjects ; effects on the pd^tt est when Ss 

were given standard and trained text types to read, matched pair t -tests 
: were conducted for intonation and random training groups separately. No 
significant differeric wete detected for most "of the dependent measures 
Creading speed, : |)ro^ted recall, mis dies, comprehending i cloze, words 
recalled* from the sentences , ;mis cu£ and comprehend iiig scores on the 
sentences) C£ > .01) . However, "two/comparisons were significant. In the 
- analysis of free recall scores for intonation- group subjects, recall was 
' better on the intoned print* text than on the standard print text, t (9) * 
' v3-56, £ < ,01. In .the analytic .of reading speeds on the sentence recall 
task, Ss in the group trained on random text rdad the standard-print 
sentences faster than the randbm-pr int . sentences , t (?) = 3*12, tj < .01. 
/ A reasonable explanation for these effects, W light the absence of other 
related effects, ? is not apparent - / . j - ' 

" Comparison of reading speeds during training was also conducted. 
..- Silent and oral reading performances on the final day of training (with 
oral conducted on the first half and silent /on the ^second half of the * 
story) were subjected to art analysis of variance, Results reveal no V : ' 
' effect, of print type C£ < 1) - Reading mode just missed significance, with 
...s;Lltent slightly greater than oral speed, X k 2.11 vs 1.68 syllables per 
. ^secondv.FC^ia) - 6.5*1, # 01 < £ < .OS. / ~\ 

v ( * . -'- * • ' ./ . ' '. . ; 1 ■"' ■ ■ . ■ 

" Pearson produce-moment correlation coefficients were calculated be- 
tween pairs of the various measures of reading behavior, - Estimates of, the 
reliability of each measure Ci.e., correlations of each measure with it- 
self across stimuli) are presented in Table 10. These data reveal that ; 
all but^the prompted recall, and comprehending measure , taken on the sentence 

Insert Table. 10 abou t here, 9 " 

recall task were reliable at u < .01. In contrast to low correlations 
observed in Experiment, 1>. the comprehending measure calculated on story 
reading performances yielded a high reliability value here. However, the 
low correlations of the comprehending measure on the sentence recall task 
leave some doubt about its reliability. , ■ 

In calculating correlations between measures, ;in cases where more 
t^an one measure had been obtained; per subject, values were added and the 
result was correlated. Correlation coefficients are displayed in Table 11, 
It is important to note that teacher ratings of readfhg ability correlated* 
highly with standard scores C£ < -.-013 indicating that the basis for match- 
ing subjects was legitimate. In this regard, it is interesting to%ote 
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'•'•/':■ \ ■% v "> ; "Table; 10 ■ 
totercorrelations Among Various Measures of a - 
Singly Dependent* Variable Indicts ' of Reliability 



!1. jOral read, speed 
2, Ms dues ' v,: 
3 - Comprehending 
; 4 * Free recall 
v 5* Prompted recall 
y&* Cloze 

Sent race Recall Tasks 

7 v Reading speed 

8 v Mis cues 

9* Comp rehendi ng 
10, Word recall (Total) 



= .92 to .-. 
. .Sd :: 

.66 

.72 

• SO 

,-SS; ,65 



,95 

. 82 ./ . 
-74; . 72 



98 



#* 

. **: 
■ * 



n.s, 



*2<,05 
**E<*Q1 
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\ V : Insart'fabl© II about here. - 

' ..- • : . .• : -j. . -m .'. . V 

s^r^s, and -teacher est imates 'while miscues and recall scores were not. 
•J(lSW t W"*W B *W- *rtw'iAiS«W»; ; o£;ti*clxirt' and.ftest priorities in 
•defining or assessing reading competence or whether it results from other 
chidden factors awaits study. - • / ' " "... ; 

; • ■ • ' , ; '.■ V . '')?? ".? : ;.' - A ; ;/: '. : '. •'■*' 

• . • ^ in Experiment 1, word recognition values were highly correlated' > 
i. '^m ^^kflther^easures: indicating that this is an iroort aw 

• -in repdin£ (fompetence. . . ^ 

•>» . ?5,.-- .. . • • • ■ ■ ; , •• ■ , ' 

ThQugh. correlations with the other measures were low, all recall 
measures "were intercorrelated, even those involving story recall and word 

• recall Mt*-the .sentences. These values appear to reflect & aspect of 
.'reading which is, independent of reading speed and even independent of 
Goodman's in-process comprehending measure. i 
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The most impressive measure of reading competence uncovered in the 
present study was the cloie^measure whiehoorrelated significantly with 
11 out of 1;3 other measures. Apparently, a number of reading processes 
"e ^orta^te for successful cloze performance. As recognized by Guthrie 
C197j) among^thers,. this appears to yield a powerful single index of a 
child's reading competence. , . 

: Ihbughf 3r&M-; recall, and "miseue values in the sentence recall task 
were each, sigif ficantly correlated .with their sister values taken in the 
story reading^Ks, the comprehending measure was not. This contributes 
to the dqubt ^|ised above regarding the reliability of this measure of 
I^nl!l Si,- f" 31 "?' indicate that a sentence reading/ 

Lght . 




A* in,.Bjgerlment 1, some of the scores were transformed to T-values 
to permax-ggjfcparisons among performances on differtnt stories. The 
original mean scores on the various stories are presented in Table 12 " 
Inspection of values reveals that the measures taken on the two stories 

,,. Insert .Table 12 about here. " 

yielded similar means, except perhaos in the case of prompted recall 
Also, one cloze story proved slightly harder. Comparison of scores here 
.to thosp- in Table 6 of Experiment 1 indicates that though they were below 
grade-^vel in. their reading, subjects in the present study (4 th graders} 
achieved ^spmewhat. better reading scores than subjects, (2nd ' and '■ 3rd graders] 
in Expermbnt 1., except in the case of miscues. Both the means and standard 
deviations ^£ the 4th graders were higher indicating, a greater number and" 
wider 1 variation |n reading errors than the average 2nd and 3rd <n?ade 



V * Table 11 
Bqperiment 2 : Inter eorre i at ions 
V?". Among Dependent Measures (N*20) 



1. Age - ■■■ 

2 . Reading Level 
(Taacher Estiai,} 

3. Read Level (N=17) 
(Stand, Test) ^ 

4* Word Recog. Errors 
Text Reading : ' 7 7 1 - 
S , Oral Read* Speed 
Silent Read* Speed 
Miscues a 
Comprehending* 
Free Recall* 
Prompted Recall* „ 
Cloze* 
Sentence Recall 
12 

13- Mis cues 
14 s Comprehending* 
15. Word Recall 



6, 
7. 

a, 

10, 
11, 



Reading Speed 1 
Ta 



i- Age 

2, Reading Level / v 
(Teacher Estim.) 1 

3, Read Level (N-17) 
(Stand, Teat) 

4, Word Recog. Errors 
Text Reading . 

5, Oral Read, Speed 

6, Silent Read, Speed. 

7, ' Mis cues * - - 

8, Comprehending* 

9, Free Recall* 

10, Prompted Recall* 

11, Cloze a 
Sentence Recall 

12, Reading Speed* 

13, Mis cues* 

14, Comprehending* 

15, Word Recall (Tot) a 



-CAge) 


(RL^T)-CRL-S), 


fWoV 


fori 




l wis J 


, : — — =; 

-OS 




07 


,44 


,- " •= 

-.27 


Q 


/- 

f T 1 => 


-.07 


.78** 




-.48* . 


; .77** 


H .68** 


-.21 


.4 4 


T* 48* 


• 

--61** 


--• 


-.49* 

... -■...-..■7 


. --22 


^52*; 


-.27 


" ,77** 


.70** 


-.49* 




,83** 


-•29 


-.20 






*,22 






■ , 


VIS * 


-.21 


--2S 


.52* ^ 


^29 


.20 






* 07 . 


*07 


-.32 


-.01 . 


-Vl4 


-.33 


.30 


,23 


-09 


-.12 


-.10 


.19 


as 


-01 


. .37 


,49* 


- . 42 


.4a 


.19 . 


-,29 


-,08 - 


,49* « 


,61** 


-.65**. 


.47* 


.27 


-.45* 


-.27 


.32** 




^,54* 


.94** 


.77** 


-.37 


22 


-.41 " 


--22 


, /5** 


-. 35 


-,19 , 


-S3* 


-,30„ ... 


. ,43 


,38 


-.61** 


.40 


,26 


-%28 


.15 


,10 


,27 


-:is 


.11 


,07 . 


-.07 


CFR) 


(P^) 


(CI 02) 


(RS) 


(Ms) 


(Comp) 


CWR) 


9 


10 


11 • 




13 


14 


15 


- 30 " 


• 01 


--08 • 


^27 


,22 


-,30 


,15 


.23 


.37 


-49* 


.82 


-.41 


.43 


.10 


-.12 


-.42\. 


-.65** - 


.54* 


.73** 


-,61** 


-.18 



,10 
,.19 
• 15 
.34 ' 

,62** 
.46* 

, 02 
,07 
.02 
,58** 



,40 

-M 

.27 , 
,62** 

,84** 

29 
.00 
30 

78** 



. 47*, 
.27 
.45* , 
,48* H 
.46* 
.84** 



.48* 
,32 
,61** 
,62** 



,94** -.35 
.77** -, m \9 



.57 
.02 

,02 
,29 
.48* 



.44 

,53* 

,01 



-,29 
-v07 

.o*k 

-.32 

-.44 

-.39 
.17 



,40 
,26 
-.28 , 
,36 
^02 
. 30 
.61** 

N, * 
• - ---- - 

,S3*\ 
-.39 

,09 



,11 

*07 

,07 

*24 

.58** 

.78** 

,62** 

,01 
47 
. 09 x 



05 1 - • 

*g<. 01 . * 

ese yalues are based an "sums of ■ dependent Measures 
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Absolute .yaluas of Scores on Dependent 
>, Measures Before Transformations: 
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'••V MEASURE 

'■: : s"."' ■ . ■ 

Matt 
S.D. 
> Range 

Goroprghendinff 
-• Mean v .-' . 

Range 

Free Recall 

Mean . 
■ b . S.D. ' 
: Range 

Prompt ed Reeall 
. Mean 
. S.D. . 
Range 



-POS^TESTSTORIfeS M 



Close ^ No, Correct/No, Possible 
Mean ^ ~~ - - 

' / s.d. \. 

Range . 

Cloze — No/ Correct + Acceptable/ 
Mo; Possible 7 . ' • 

Mean 

V S. D. • * 

Range . • 
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Pete f s 
Hat 

16.2 
11. 7 r 

s-ao 



. ■ .79 
.15/ 
.40-1.00 



.51-. 9 



.Special 
Passenger 

16*4 
10.8 

2-52 



..■ I .31 
" .17 
,50-1.00 




\15.2 
8-2S 



8,8 



Grandma § 
Skunks 



,38 
.09 
.19-. 56 



.60 

•11 
.43- _<83 



\ 



readers of the previous study, 

:f, V" , : " ' ' } E^periaent .Three 



conducted % Ehrx Wmice (1974) who departed facilitation of Reading - 
5«%Wnt third, graders as a consequence of printed intonation cues, 7 
The f irft two ■ e^erusenfs of the prM^t 
; stu^r in^sev^ai r^pects. Because it is unclear which difference nightie 
the critical one, and because it is possible that previous positive results' >, 
were spurious^ a result of chance, rep ligation was regarded as essential 
;L ^ n *acj of two experimental failures, ~ e u 

>One difference between the two experiments reported above and the 
Hhri and Wilce study was^ that Ss in E-l and 1-2 were told e^licitlyl^bout 
the printed word size cues and how they might prove useful, and Ss were 
given practice : producteg the oral correlates of these cues, It was noticed : 
that these Ss tended to go slower in reading the treatment texts, perhaps ' 
because they were try^ig to attend ta these cues, Since the opposite affect 
had been detected in the originai study/ (i,e s , faster speeds), this pro- 
cedure was dropped in E-3 , . If the cues- supplied useful Information, then 
it mm thought that reader^ migjrt oti to ^©nd upon t^ 

Subjects, Third and fourth graders (N =■ 63) were sampled from two 
middle-class schools in Davis, - California, Twenty-one triplet^ of Ss were - 
formed on the basis of very similar total reading scores on the Metropolis 
tan Achievement Test, and members were randomly assigned to ope of three 
^cper^imental groups , Mefin grade level equivalent scores on the' reading test 
was 4,0V with a range from 3.3 to 4.6. The mean chronological "Age of the 
children was 9*1 years, Sixteen triplets were third graders and 5 triplets 
were fourth, graders, Mine triplets were, male, 9 were female, and 3 were 
gf mixed sex (total of 32 malts and 31 females) . Children were tested 
during the months of February and i^&rch. , " 

Materials. Some of the same stories and sentences employed in the 
first two experiments were used here ("Pete's Hat,*'- "Special Passenger," 
"Stolen Bush") ;■■ In addition, the two stories used by Ehri and Wilce 
(1974) were 4 included -("Growing Oranges'," "Mammoth"), //Three printed 
versions of all the materials were used: standard, intoned, random/ The - 4 - 
sentence recall task was comprised of 10 pairs of sentences.. These were " 
employed in Experiment Two and are listed in Table 7. * Pairs were divided 
to create two matched sets of sentences, one set to be read silently, one 
orally by Ss. To introduce a delay between the reading and recall of efifch 
sentence, subjects engaged in naming colors on cards displaying 20" blocks 
of S different colors. s ' '< .. '. 1 ' ■* ■' ♦ ' 

Procedures ,, Each child was tested individually by a female adult on 
two separate days, with daily sessions lasting -30 to 60 minutes, The 
schedule of., events is summarized in Table 13,- Procedures differed from 

Insert Table 13 about here. 
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Table 13 - : - :"J-",\: y -. 
Summary of Events of Experiment Three. 




Day: 1: training and Practice 



1. 



2. 



Si. 



shown a page of their print "type, the word size variations are des- - 
cpbedj and Ss; are asked to po.int. te ,J each of the . three : %izes. .Standard 
S3 are shown a stanaard-print page, and the print is descriBed as middl 

Practice reading two stories aloud: stories are printed in intoned, i 
random, _ or standard print; E reads first page, child is told" to follow 
E5*1E w „ith eyes, J pre^gsnts^ recalls questions; child and E read - • . • -4 
alternate pages aloud,*! asks recall questions after^each page "t" 
Titles of stories: "Pete Gets His Hat", "The Very Special Passenger" 

Practice reading story albud-an^'silehtiy: child reads entire story, 
tilft/three pages" -aloud, second three pager-silentiy-. E asks recall 
questions after first half and after second half of story. • ■ 
Title of story: "The Stolen Bush" 

Practic't rereading first page of previous story ("The Stolen Bush") • 
Explains and,d^gnstrates what reading with 

makes several, attentpts ^ read page rapidly but ^impuch expression;' 

^ppading is smooth and spee^t ceases to increase. 

.»..'■•* .,- . i-.^v** 1 ...',' ,' ». ; ... 

fijlifte (1U74) Procedures ' — . ' ' 

Oranges" story: E and S read alternate pages . 
8 following print with his eyes when E reads ; ■ 
page silently; C asks recall questions after each • 

S reads entire story. (8 pages), silently, 
it , end. . 

'est: Half of sentences are read orally, 



es 




Cpp 

S re 
pag 
5- r 
. E asks 

s . . . :• }'Mf" : 

Sentence Readin 
half silently. 
Sequence of eve 
a* E measures 
b« S practices 
sentence on 
names colori 
sentence) 
3 reads and 
email y and 
and the s^ 




r 



.i^.. speed. 

'taji^^tJl.S examples (i«e. /S reads N 
9^$^ rtad final word printed on b 
•asV^jpssible for 12 seconds, recalls - - 

^dtmdes one at a time, *the first half 
coiid harfi siientlyyvor" the first half silently 
If orariv. 
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■ - . t ; • • ... . f - « ■ - : '": »• --IMS' 1 ': • ■ 

the above experiments; in several^respects : CI) Effects of the expert- ' 
, ^f«tal treatment (lie* , , print types) were assessed between- rather than 
)^thin subjects.; .In other/words, each S was exposed to only one print 
type throughout the experiment, -either standard, intoned or random, and 
^ reading, perfo™^ - ± 
.rather than on different stories within the same subjects'. C2) No pretest 
to assess reading ability was given since recent reading achievement scores 
!l e ,? 6 f3 T teachers ; No word recognition training was given 

prior to each- reading task since readers were thought to be familiar with 
word ? contained in the sentences and stories. (4) Instruction 'in the 
meaning and use of word size and spacing cues was not given. The child's 
attention was merely drawn to word size differences in the intoned and 
random; conditions and he was told/ »»The; different print sises may help 
you to read better." No mention was- made of spacing cue*. ;*<S) The 
sentence recall task was shortened, a delay was introduced between reading 
and recall cjfench sentence, and no c.ioze task was employed. Also mis cue 
and^comprehenainj measures were 'not obtained on the stories since the . 
. number \of ertorj committed on orally .'read stories was not sizeable. f6) *• 
• ' Only prompt#d recall, not free recall of stories was elicited. (7) A new 
...task wak included, one requiring S to reread an intoned or random print 
page of text several times orally with expression. It was thought that ■• 
intonation cues might prove useful and enable Ss to read faster with 
•fewer .errors, Miscues were counted here.; ~~ — ; 

*. Following (the . introduction in which word size variations were pointed 
Out to subjects |in the intoned and. random groups, two stories were 'read 
aloud, each page alternately by E and S. 3 was. told to follow, the lines 

.of print with his eyes, to read as fast as he could but to think about the 
meaning because he would be asked some questions at the end of each page. 
5 read the third: stfory by himself, the ..first half aloud* the second half, 
silently. E tested his recall after each section. The final task of the : 
riTst day was. to reread the first page-of the previously read story 
several times , ; E explained, "I would like, you to pretend vou are a 
teacher reading .the story to a group of children. 'You must read- 'the story 
with much expression so that the children, will pay attention to' what the % 
tells^them." ^explained and demonstrated what' reading, with-expression 
meant before the child proceeded-. S was reinforced after each triai for 

.reading faster with better expression and without stumbling over words 
Rereading was terminated after a minimum of four readings when 5 had : = f , 
ceased to improve his speed, , . ,'' — ' '-'it'- 

* On the 4 second day of testing, E and S alternated in reading four' ' V 
pages^of 'ther first story ("Growing Oranges") aloud, 5 read the final page ' 

••1^ y t,,f^- aSkBd ' r8C - aU ^ esti0 * a *t^ each page; The second story 
.C- •Mammoth") was read silently, by S, and promoted recall questions were - 
presented at the end.. The sentence reading and recall task' followed this 
after S was,,g3ven practice with the procedures. For each Sentence, ' S read-. ' 
the s.entence^tumed'-the card over to /read the final word, immediateTy 
began naming colors as fast as possible' for. 12 seconds, and then 'tried to 

■.recall the sentence he had read. Half of the sentences were read 'orflfv ' 
in a block half silently. The order and particular set of "sentences Vead ' ' 

-in each mode (oral, silent) were counterbalanced among triplets,' Ss . read- 
ing silently were told not to reread any sentences o'kce- they .had started, ■ , 

■ :•>■ ' -39 ' •' 
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Also, they were told to guess or skip any words they did not -know. Their 
readings were timed ■£rm y Z\a..^]i^tfa, to the flip of the "card 

whert £ pressed * button registering alt electronic ''blip'^on the tape.- 



i^V. : : vl? - f e ^Wr r ^Wons«s werjl timed ^ilhV j^fowatch Either duririg-.test*., 
^ ing ^rvsuBse^entiy while the experimenter listened to a tape recording " 5 
of the session. To compare reading speed across materials, latencies ** - 
were converted to .syllables' per second.' 1 . v>,f, ; -v 

} Results . v . . ' V:'-\- J.;.'/- fV---.'&-'U V:%. **.'••'• 

Several analyses of variance were used to assess effects of the 
: independentr variables on performance. "In this experiment, -hypotheses were 
• tested at •£ < ,01 and post hoc comparisions at p < .OS. To' assess" effects* 
■of the, principal variable, print type, either one or two-way analyses of 
; variancevwere conducted, two-way for cases where' reading mode (oralvi 
: silent) was a second factor. In all cases, the vse.cend factor was-a repeat & 
measure. Mean values are reported in Table 14, Mao, to check on whether 
variables included for purposes of control influenced, performance, analyses ■ 

Insert Table 1*T about hare. ; 




were r«Hn-with se^Qf s ord« of presentation, or stimulus sat WiMedli - 
variables, To equate'^ mmmt of -'cft»«rwtioiiS^ac^srf." # a«llj J : It" tws 
necessary to eliminate one triplet; :i n v the latter two cases. Because three '" 
triplets were of mtoed se*, these ^weife dmitted in^ the analysis including^ 
s . ex a f a "ctor. No main effects or interactions Were detected as a' 
function of these control variables. 



* » i 



In the analyses' of reading speeds on the -stories, no main effects or 
interactions as a. function of print type were detected Pd > ,01), However- 
reading; mode yielded significant main effects, with FC1,6Q) =-23 63 ' * 
£ < .01, in the second story, and FCl.fiO) '= 32.16, p""< ,01, in the third 
story. As evident in Table 14, silent reading soead' was faster than oral 
-speed in both cases. One factor which was confounded with mode and- which 
very likely contributed to this difference was the section of the story 
read.. Silent reading always occurred on the latter part of the story 
.following oral; reading,. ' •.*>, +*Y,.. - 

In addition to the above speed analyses, rereading speeds over trials - 
were examined'. Following their reading of the" entire story ^'Stolen Bush") 
Ss reread the first page orally several tines. Thev Were told to try to 
read rapidly but with .expression, since speed was the raWsitfe effected' bv 
print., type in the Ehri and Wile e (1974) study, if was expected that in- * ' 
tonation cues might prove useful in this,, task. However, results failed to 
yield any, differences -as a function of print type (F < 1)-, There was sig- 
pi^.tcant improvement, though, in speed over trials, F(4,240) = 23 11 
' £ < ' 1 . 0 1 . • VS s ' t obW.4 3 u . s e c on ds the first- time they read", the page, "then' time ■> 
increased to 47 seconds on the -first-'rereading, and subsequently declined ' 
from 40, o, , to 35 seconds on" Trial 4, 1 • •. • * . . ' . • 
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Table 14 , J 

Mean S Gores on Measures of Reading 
as a .Function "^of Print Type Read 



* Dependent Measure 

Reading Speed (syll./sec^ 
First story (oral) 
Second story — oral 

• ^- silent 
Rereading - rest timer (sm 
t „ Third story" — oral 

- Silent ; " 
Fourth story — silent 
Prompted recall — 's tori As 
Second story- \ * 

• Fourth story' 
Sentence Read/Recall Task 

Read speed — oral 

— silent 
Proportion words recalled 

Total (oral reading) 
> Total (silent reading) 
v. Miscues (total oral) 
- Rereading' - miscues 



PRINT TYPE \ ^ m ' • , • 

Standard , 

Std, . Intoned Random Mean peviation FC2^401 



2.80 


2.98 


2,85 


2. 87 


CO. 57)- 


' <I 


£ * QQ 




2. 78 


2, 76 


(1.43)^* 


<1 


3.77 


3.79 


3,55 


3.70 


(I.09) b 




31,9 


5 '31.0 


31,6 


31,5 


C7-15) 


<1 


2.J7 


2,72 


2,64 


."2. 64 


(1,40) 11 


<1 


3,87 


4,01 


3,60 


3,83 


(i:i7) b 




3.67 


3,64 


■ 3,07 


3.46 


' Cl .34) 


1.35 


it, 9 - 


11,3 


■10.3, 


11,0 


(2.07) 


<1 


13. 5 


13,7 


14*0 


is, 8 


(4.87) 


<1 


2,23 


2w30 


2,33 


2^28 


CO. 68 J* 




2,54 


2,35 - 


2,31* 


2,40 


(0.3,3)* ; 


64% "" 


63% 


6m 


63% 


CO, 1 24)J 


<1 # 


53% 


.64% 




sa% 


C0.12) b ' 




4. OS 


3,14 


, 7.10 


4.76, 


(6,49) *" 


2.14 


7.21 


7.91 


6.25 


7.12 " 


C7.37)> 


1,35 



^Error term for main effect of print type 

Error term" for main effect of reading mode (oral vs. silent) 
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• ' \ Beiause of ^t he i poss i^ity p thdt subjects ware striving for accuracy 
rather than speed in their oral rereadings, the number of reading miseues, 
was tallied and analyzed. . Results indicated that none of theAhree. treat- 
ment groups differed in the mean number of errors, F(2,4Q) = llss' 
E > * 01 - - CSee Table 14,) / There was some tendency for errors to decline 
over: trials,, FC4-240) V S^QO, .01 < £ < '.OS. Mean errors on the .first '-* ' 
™ L W ^L 7 ; 6 i f^ 0 ? '"£■* fi?^ treading to the fourth rereading, errors 

^nt. / 

r inter- 



declined from 8.9- to S.T.t The interaction effect was not signific, 
■„ - ■ ■ = *■ ■ *' ■■■ 

Analysis of prompted recall values revealed no main effects 
actions as a function -of print type (£ > .01) , 

To obtain a measure of reading speed in the sentence read/recall task, 
■the mean lumbers of syllables per second on the 10 sentences read orally 
and the 10 sentences .read silently were calculated *for each subject „ An 
analysis of variance on these values revealed no main effects or inter- 
actions .(d > .01) . Contrary to results on the stories, subjects did net 
read the sentences faster silently than orally, £(1,60) - 4.0, g_ > .01. 
This suggests that differential speeds on the stories resulted from the 
particular/ section being read (i.e., first half or second half) rather ' 
than from reading mode. •' , *.;*.• 



^ To obtain a measure of Ss f sentence Tecall, the mean proportion of 
words per sentence was '^calculated for orally read sentences and for - ■• 

. silently read sentences. Mean total recall values are given in Table '14 v. ' 
Analysis .of variance of these scores, revealed no effects of print type or 
mode Cp >s01) % ■ ,.■ ;\ ; .; . . 

/ In addition to total word recall, the mean proportion^ of big, middle- 
size and small words per sentence was calculated for the- intoned and 
random print groups, (Note that the particular words comorising these sets 
were necessarily different for the two" groups,) To produce a baseline for 
the intoned- group, recall of the same words was calculated for the standard 
print subjects (who of course viewed all -these words in middles! ze print), 

,In the analysis of recall as a function of word si^e, a main effect ■ 
of word size was detected, P(3M20) m 19, 04, £ < ,01, Post hoc comparisons 
using Tukey's method- revealed that big words were recalled, significantly • 
better than small words which were in turn recalled better than middlesize 
words, .However, a significant interaction between print type and Word 
sizm also emerged, F(4,12Q) m 7 ,'41, p < ,01. Mean values are reported in 
Table IS. Inspection of these values' reveals that. word sise recall dif- 

" -. Insert Table 15 about here, 1 

* . . _ __ 

ferences were most pronounced. among intoned print subjects, were present 
but to a lesser extent among standard print subjects and disappeared among 
random subjects. Since the* word sise recall pattern was identical for 
standard and intoned groups, yet only the intoned £s actually saw the 
differing word sizes, this suggests that the particular words happening 
to fall in these categories rather than the physical sise of the' wards - 
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. . . . - • ■ ' ■ Table 15 

Mean Proportion of Words Recalled in the , 
. , . ' Sentence Recall Task as a Function of 

Word Print Size and Print T^gjtment Group a 

PRINT TREATMENT GROUP 

. - V Standard 0 Intoned Random 

Bi S 0.6S -\; ; ,71 \ ' ,60 

Medium ,55 .57 ,62 

Small - 58 , .64 !eo 4 

MEAN .59 V ; ,64 .61 ~61 




a MS w (120) : = ,0096 r / " 

bT»^iS^ * .029\e<;05 for main' effect of, word size, 



c Size values for Standard Print Group refer to recall' of words printed 
in three sizes in the intoned version of the text not actually" seen 
by Standard Print subjects, ... * t 
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accounted for the recall pattern observed. This, is also suggested by the ' 
fact that size-based recall, differences were' not evident for the random 
print group who saw different words in the three sizes. Inspection of the 
grammatical form. classes of the particular wards falling in each of the 
three size categories on the intoned print sentences revealed that word 
types known to be more difficult to remember were disproportionately 
represented in the middles 12 e group, .Clark (1966) among others has found 
that verbs are remembered less accurately than nouns in a sentence recall- 
„ °» he 79 wo ? ds oiddlesize type, 46% were verbs, 33% nouns, and 
16-. adjectives. In contrast, of the 64 big words, nouns accounted for 61% 
adjectives 27%, and verbs only 13%, Most of the little words ftotal of 
137} were context dependent types, with 'prepositions, articles, auxiliaries 
and pronouns accounting for 88%, and verbs accounting for 9%, Hen«e the 
predominance of verbs very likely explains the poorer recall of middlesi-e ■ 
words by both standard and intoned subjects, , ' 

In order to examine relationships among the various measures of read- " 
ing behavior, Pearson product -moment correlations were calculated. Esti- 
mates of the reliability of the measures are presented in Table 16, . All- 
Insert' Table 16 about here/ 

but the prompted recall measure proved significantly reliable Correla- 
tions oetween Measures are reported in Table - 17, In cases where there 

Insert Table 17 about here. 

was more than one measure of. a reading behavior, scores for each subj act 
were summed, and these sums were entered into the correlations, 

.As noted in the reporting of reliability values , measures of prompted 
recall on the two stories ("Stolen lush" and "Mammoth") were not si'^nifi- 
cantly correlated yet the sum of these scores correlated significantly 
with sentence recall. Inspection of the correlations of each of these 
stories separately revealed that recall scores on the "Mammoth" storv 
accounted for the significant relationship .between prompted storv recall 
and sentence recall reported in Table 18, Whereas the correlations be- 
tween "Stolen Bush" and sentence recall were ,13 and .14 (n > .05) the 
correlations, between "Mammoth" and sentence recall were .32 (p < OS.) and 
.08 Cp_ < ,01) One reason for this might be that "Stolen Bush" was'an aasiar 
3 Cory co read than. "Mammoth, " • . 

As in the previous studies, recall measures were interc'orrelared and 
also speed measures were intercorrelated, but recall and snead were not 
significantly correlated indicating that they are independent aspects of 
reading ability. The Metropolitan reading achievement" scores correlated 
significantly with the speed but not the recall measures indicating that 
despite its face validity as a measure of word and paragraph knowledge 
this test appears to reflect how rapidly a child reads rather than how* 
well he remembers what he reads. Contrary to the first extj'eririent. silent 
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Table 16 

Experiment 3; ■ Intercorrel at ions Among 
Various Manures of the Sail Dependent 
Variable — Xndiees*o£ Reliability . 



Measure 



Oral reading speed — t&ct 
Silent reading spaed — text 
Prompted recall — text 
Word recall — sentences 



Correlations 

-92 to .96 
*65 to ,87 
4 .19 
.72 



Si gni ficance 



n.S* 



*g<.01 



\ 
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Table IT 
Experiment 3: ' Intercorrelations 
sAfnong Dependent Measures (N-65) 



Measures 
. Age 

. Grade . 
Reading Achievement Teat 

ixt Reading Tasks r < 
Oral reading speed 3 
Best oral rereading speed 
Silent reading speed 0 
Prompted ^recall 3 

ntence Reading Tasks , 

- Ora I reading speed 
Silent reading speed 
Word recall. (oraL reading) 
Word recall (silent 1 reading) 



.63**-. 12 
.63** . — .OCT 

-.12 .. ,00 ^ 



,20 
,26* 
.20 
.18 

.25 
.24 
H37 
,01 



08 . 37* 
.10 -.22 



= ,06 
-.18 



,30* 
,2% 



-.21 V-22 
-.17 .28* 
.00 .00 
-,03 ",03 



ese represent sums of atleas^ two mMsures 



4 s 



■ 4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


(0^) 


(Best) 


(SRS) 


(Ree) 




(SRS) 


(WRO) 


(WRS) 


-.20 


,26* 


-.20 


-.18 * 


•.,25 


-,24 


-*07 


,01 


-.08 


.10 


-.06 


-,18 


-.21 


-.17 


,00 


-.03 


,37** 


-.22 


,30* 


,23 


.22 


.28* 


,00 


-,03 




-.76** 


,80** 


,20 


,84** 


,68** 


.04 


■ .15 


-.76** 




-,63** 


,07 


-.69** 


-,S7** 


-,03. 


-,03 


,>80**' 


-ij63** 




-,04 


.60** 


.69** 


,03 


,05 


.20 


107 






,16 


,03 


,33* 


,38** 


,84** 


-.69** 


,60** 


.16 




,03 


.33* 


.38** 


.68** 


-.57** 


,69*** 


,05 


,79** 




-.04 


-.03 


,04 


^03 


,03 


,35* fi 


-.12 


-,04 




,72** 


.15 


= ,03 


.05 


,38** 


,06 


-.03 


.72** 








V 






» 






4 
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reading speed,, was significantly correlated with, a number of the ether 
\ measures, at. many measures as oral reading- speed; Perhaps subjects in 

E-3 and also E-2 Where silent reading correlations were numerous possessed 
better control oyer silent reading processes than the younger readers 
tested in Erl. • • 



Interestingly, meajures of reading taken in the sentence reading/ 
recall task proved to reflect the same processes as measures taken in the 
story reading tasks as indicated by [the significant Correlations between 
sister measures repofted in Table 18, This was true for oral and silent 
reading speeds and for recall,. It is perhaps especially surprising that 
ss ability to remember the words in single sentences read silently after 
a 12 second delay is positively correlated with their ability to remember 
details from an 8 -page story read silently (r m .38, n< .01), This 
suggests that a general comprehension and/or memory process is common to 
both tasks.. Since recall was measured in terms of word accuracy in the 
sentence task, it may be that memory for specific words is more central 
than memory for general ideas., 



Also correlations among the miscue measures and correlations between 
these and the other measures of reading were calculated and are reported 
in Table 18. The speed with which children named colors in the task per- 
formed between reading and recall of sentences was also included. The 
correlations between text reading miscue scores and the sentence reading 



Insert Table 18 about here. * 



measure were not significant. However, miscue scores did correlate nega- 
. tively with reading speed, with faster readers producing fewer miscues 
This relationship held even when the measures were taken in different 
tasks (i.e., reading speed in the sentence readfag task and miscues in the 
story reading task). In other words, faster readers were more accurate 
and slower readers were less accurate, This picture is at variance with • 
one suggesting a speed-accuracy tradeoff, To the extent that some readers 
are set for speed and others for accuracy, one would expect lower correla- 
- t ions between the two measures, with some slow, but accurate readers and 
some ^ast but inaccurate readers. However, this was not the case; 

It is interesting that a postive relationship between speed of color 
naming and speed of text reading was detected, This suggests that a basic 
pacing. mechanism not limited to printed language but* covering a variety 
of visual stimuli may be operating, Work of Spring (1976) indicates that 
. children who are particularly slow in naming colors and digits tend to be 
poorer readers, « 

Genera^ Discussion and Conclusions 

Thfee experiments were conducted to explore whether texts printed to 
■ convey information about : intonation patterns might facilitate •some"lspect'—' 
or reading performance in second, third or poor fourth grade readers/ A 
variety of reading behaviors, was examined^ Attempts were made,; to reduce 

-J , '•••■•«".'••,":•. -. 
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Table 13 

Experiment 3 : Intercorrelations Among ( 
.Dependent Measures (N =- 63) 



Measures 



1* Age 

2 . * Grade 
■ 3, Reading Aeh* Test 
Text Read, Tasks ~* 

4 . Oral speed 

5. '. Beat oral reread 

speed * 

6. Silent speed - ■ 

7 . Prompted recall 
Sentence Read Task 

8 . Oral speed 
9^ Silent speed 

10. Word recall Coral) 

11. ■ Word recall (silent) 
Other Measures 

12* Mis cues (story reading) 

13. Fewest mis cues - 
j rereading story . » 

14. Mis cues - sent, read 



12 -. 


.13 


14 


" IS 


(MIS-S) 


(MIS-RE} 


■ fMIS-SRI 

^* t_r win J 


cent orI 


' .06 


.10 


,17 


04 


.07 '. 


.16 


.Off 


,23 




-.19 


-.16 . 


.32* 


' -.21 


-.31* 


-.OS 


.26* 


I .27* 


.24 


.03 


.. - .19 


-.04 


-.11 


. .04 


.22 


-.JO ■ 


-•32* 


.' -.14 


-.21 • 


\ -.34** * 


-.36** 


-. 27* 


.14 


-.35** 


-.34** 


-.20 


.14 


.09 


.07 


-.OS 


.08 


,13 


-il"3 


-.04 


.16 




% .31* ' 


.24 


-.01 


.31* 




.12 


-.02 


* 24 


,12 




-.04 
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the error variance by matching experimental and control subjects on read- 
ing ability and, by using each subj ect as his era control. Also, a variety 
of beginning readers from lower class schools in Sacramento CE-1 and E-2) 
as well as middle class schools in Davis, California, '(E-3) were tested. 
Some subjects were giyeh explicit instruction and practice in the use of 
the printed cues while\pthers were left .to discover the utility of the 
cues. Despite these efforts, results failed to yield any consistent 
picture of facilitation as a consequence of printed intonation cues, con- 
trary to preliminary positive findings reported by Ehri and Wilce (19743* 
v The few differences which werexst at is t ical ly significant tended to be single 
* isolated comparisons not repeated in analyses with other subjects* , In 
. conclusion, printed intonation patterns do not appear to aid children in 
their reading, anf hence, there is no justification for adding to publisher ' 
costs by .implementing -.this system with\children *s books, ~ -. ~ V| 

In terms of theoretical considerations, it was expected that printed 
intonation cues would prove useful because they would aid readers in the 
/ operation of integrating words into sentences," This was expected particu- 
- larly among beginning readers who are thought to\ transform print to speech 

in order to make sense of printed material, Negative" results of the ' 
.present study may mean that this view of the reading process is wrong in * 
one respect or another. It may be that speech is important only for recog- 
nizing unfamiliar, printed words -(i.e.; decoding letters to sounds /and 
attempting to find a match in the spoken lexicon) , not for organising words 
into sentences, and once children learn „to recognize printed words auto- 
matically so that they do not have to decode, them (LaBerge I Samuels s 1974), 
they cease depending upon speech at all in their reading. Related to "this ' ■ -. 
is the possibility that, even in the comprehension of speech, intonation 
patterns may be relatively unimportant contributors to the process of 
synthesizing words into meaningful sentences, There is support for this 
in the fact that people, acquiring English as a second language become able 
to comprehend speech long before they master its intonation patterns. In 
fact, some never do learn how intonation works, If this is the case, then 
there would be little reason to expect beginning readers struggling to 
organize printed words syntactically to gain much from 'this information 
either. Mother possibility is that intonation cues fail to help because 
readers form expectations about syntactic patterns which extend over a 
number of words not yet seen and which are held for completion in the ¥ 
readers head. when he comes to the words (Goodman , 1970; Smith, 1971; 
Ruraelhart* in press) , If this is the case* then expectations regarding 
the syntactic function and intonation values to be assigned to words are 
formed long before the words are seen, Hence, printed information built 
into words may merely serve to. verify expectations, not to help create ~ 
' t hem, \ 

In contrast to the above proposals", all" of which imply that the* 
positive findings reported by Ehri and Wilce (1974) occurred simply by 
chance, the alternative possibility is , that tests of the hypothesis in 
the present study were income way inadequate. The experiments may have : 
lacked sufficient powey^fi,e., too few subjects were sampled given the 
size of the error variance). Or stories were not difficult enough to -tax 
children's processing mechanisms, 0r i children were not given enough - 
practice to .discover the utility of the cues, (In defense, it * 
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must be noted that the texts ware very expensive to print, so this imposed 
a, limitation on the number o£ stories available for -Dractice".) Or the 
wrong populations of subjects were tested. For example, it might be that 
intoi^atipn cues "would prove useful to more experienced or proficient 
readers/ Cromer (1970) employed adult subjects and observed, facilitation 
,as a consequence of phrase boundary spacing cues. Although these possi- 
bilities cannot be denied, they are regarded as unlikely and not worth 
the cost of further pursuit experimentally, ■ ' " . ' s 

A number of other relationships were observed in the present studies, 
Although reading mode was confounded with the section of the. -passage being 
read (i.e/, first vs. final section), there was a tendency for silent read- 
ing to proceed more rapidly. than oral reading among all groups of beginning 
readers. . . This is at variance with the notion that oral and silent speed 
tend to be .equivalent among beginners, The fact that silent -Speed unlike ' 
oral speed correlated with very few other measures "of reading among the 
younger subjects (second graders in Experiment One) suggests that begin- 
-. ning readers may simply lack control of silent reading processes, - Those 
who proceed at rates faster than their oral -speeds mav not be adequately 
processing the printed text, In Experiments Two aid Three employing some- 
what more advanced-readers- tSr^and ,4 th graders ) B silent reading speed 
was observed to c^relate with, more* other measures, This suggests that 
siient speed may fie a valid indicator of underlying processing only among 
readers who have progressed beyond the beginning. stages. • In any event, ■ 
results indicate that in comparisons of oral and silent reading' speeds" 
uncertainty over whether the readers are,; in control of the underlying , * 
processes in bq.th modes must be considered, r 

In the sentence reading/recall task employed in Experiments Two and * 
Three, words printed in middlesi=e -type were not„ recalled as well as words 
in large or small type^ This pattern was evident with intoned print . 
sentences but not with "random print -sentences, However, the. pattern also 
occurred with standard print where word sizes did not vary. These results 
suggest; that the particular tyrfes of words assigned to the middle si-e 
might have accounted for results. Inspection of the distribution of words 
^arious grammatical form classes .confirmed that -verbs, known t6 be more 
difficult to recall, were * disproportionately represented in the middlesi-e 
group, ^ Nouns and function words dominated the big and little categories, * 
respectively. Nouns are Known to be more accurately remembered* than verbs 
(Clark- 1966) . Likewise., because functors "are very predictable A thev, may 
also be- reproduced somewhat more accurately', \ 

Reliability values for most of the measures of reading behavior were 
high. The one exception was the comprehending measure suggested ..bv- Good- 
, ma ". C i? 7 f 3 as an index Qf in-process comprehension. Although having lower: 
reliability, this measure was observed to correlate with prompted recall ' ' 
in Experiment One, These results- contrast with Goodman's (1971) failure 
t0 observe such a relationship, and they suggest that the extent to which 
beginning readers insure that what they read is avntacticaliv and seman- 
tically consistent with what has already been read is positively related 
to their prompted memory for the contents' at the end of the story. Why " 
free recall did not also correlate with the comprehending measure is not 
clear. However, free recall measures were correlated with, fewer other 
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measures. of reading than, prompted recall measures in Experiments One and 
Two, Perhaps possession of effective retrieval strategies, placed a bigger 
role in determining how much of the story subj ects- spontaneously remembered 
than actual memory for the story. ■ ■"'{.'"■""'■ 

, ; . f . . ';. ' ' ■ /. ■■ ■ ! ' u ' ^ 

p The ■relationships between reading achievement scores on standardized 
vtests of reading (i.e., - WRAT or Slossen in / Experiment One, California Test 
^ii BaS1C ' SfcL1 M in ^xperiaent Two, and Metropolitan in Experiment three) / 
, ttd measures of reading taken in the varied ■ experiments were examined. ".1 
jTHe highest correlations ■(£ < .01) emerged between these 'test scores and • 
Smeasures,,of reading speed. In contrast, no\ significant correlations were / 
msQprmd between these tests and measures of' free or prompted- recall ' * 

SZ " These results suggest that speed may be the f most important \ ; v 

^capasriity 'in these^ tests and memory for meaning totally unimportant. 

Jhfe most impressive measure of reading competence uncovered in the 
present study was the cloze measure employed in Experiment Two which - 
correlated significantly with 11 out of 13 other measure*./ -^Apparently, a 
.mmBer^of reading processes are impo^pant , for successful close performance. 
^> recognized by Guthrie (197*)/andiig others ; thir appears to yield a 
'powerful single index of a child's reading competency- 

„ . / * ' • ■ ' v* ' >> * ■ .f • • 

xperiments Two and Th^ee, two types of reading, .tasks were employed, 
eading and single sentence reading and recall. Interestingly, " 
TBGBqffl.es of reading taken in the sentence task proved to reflect the" same 
processes as measures taken in the; story tasks. This was true for oral 
si * ■ 



ltd, mis cues and recall in Experiment Two and for oral and silent reading 
# speeds. and recall -in Experiment* Three, It is perhans especially surprising 
that subjects', ability to remember the words in single sentences read. 
si ! entl)r ajeter a 12 second delay was positively ; correlated with their 
ability, to remember details from an 8 -page, story reasV silently as occurred 
m Experiment Three/ This suggests that a general comprehension and/or 
memory process t may be common to both tasks. Also, results indicate that a 
good picture of a child's reading capabilities can be obtained bv having 
him read and recall single sentences as well as paragraphs or stories. 

The correlations between various measures of reading 4 in the present " 
study were intended to be suggestive rather than conclusive. Although not 
part of the central purpose of this study, these relationships were pursued 
because .in contrast to many studies of. beginning readers-, subjects jiere- : we're 
tested individually, and measures- not obtainable with group-administered 
tests, were employed, 'yielding a more, complete picture of relationships 
among children's reading capabilities. •. 
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; 'Analysis of ; Variance: Tables for E^eriment 1 

Dependent 
Measure 



Pretestr 



Word reeognit ion 



2. WRAT scores 



3, Miscue^ 



4* Comprehending 



J* Free Recall 



, t Prompted Recall 



, Speed 



Factors 



Soiree df 



B 

c 

AC 



A 
B 

C 
AC 



Grade , 
Blocks 
Error 
Condition 
G x C 
. Error 

Grade 
■ m Blocks 1 
" Error 
Condition 
G x C 
Error 



1 
3 

8 
2 
2 
32 

1 
3 
8 

2 

2 
32 



M.3, 



127.57 
539*60 
551.41 
3.63 
"" 1 9.41 
318.29 



3, 
0, 
0, 
0, 
0, 
0. 



28 
61 
64 
02 
01 
05 



A 


Grade 


X 


9n aa 

£\J , po 


' B 


Blacks , 

__ wwiia " 


Q 

Q f - 


-- o4 # /4 




trror 


5 


205. 79 


C 


ftndition 


2 




■* AC 


G x C 


2 - 


97.63 




Error 


32 


175.90 


" A . J- 


Grade 


1 


133,17 


B . 


Block j 


' 8 


153,90 




Error 


a 


59.61 


C - 


Condition 


2 


69.23 


AO 


G x C 


2 


84.13 




Error 


32 


210.48 


A 


Grade 


1 


38.34 


,B ■ 


Blocks 


S 


1 89,38 




" Error 


8 


43.31 


C 


Condition 


2 


75.07 


AC 


-,G x C 


2 


3.7,42 , 




■ Error 


32 


245.20 


*A 


Grade 


1 


9.6,00' 


B 


Blocks 


8 


115,74 




Error 


8 


100,33 


' C 


Condition 


2 


40.13' 


AC 


G x C 




48,37 




Error 


32 


205,38 . 


A 


. Grade 


1 


,593 




Blocks 


8 


* ,437 




Error 


8 . 


■ '1.634 




Condition 


*2 ; 


" ,105 


AC V 


GxC 


i 3 


,003 
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Dependent ' 
- : Measure 

Speed q^Ltinufd 



Factors 



■A 



- * ■'.*••". 
Speed "(last trea^ent) 




Pojttest: 



Speed 



<i 



A 


Grad< 




1 




. ISO 


'. <i; : : 


B 


- Bldci 


s 


3 




.490 


=*••• , 




Erroi 




8 




1.209 




C 


Conditi 


Dh 


2 




.799 


- 1.35 


AC 


G x C 




2 




.026 






Errp^ 




32 




.590 




b 


# Mode 




1 




2.490 


8.06* 


AD 


fi x M 




1 




.115 


<1 




E3?ror 




16 




.309 




\ CD 


C x M 




2 




.247 


<i 


* ACD 


G x C x 


M 


- 2 




.024 


<1 




Error 




52, 




.395 




A 


Grade 




1 




* ■ 

'1.232 


<i J 


B 


Blocks 


8 


V 


* 1.590 


( 




Error 




8 




2, 90S 




C_ 


Condition 


f 2 






<1 


■ AG 


G x C 




2 




" 033 


<i 




Error 




32 




1.616 




" D 


Mode 




- 1 




7.846 


9,77** 


AD 


G x M 




1 




.144 






, Error 




16 




. 803 


CD 


.C x M 




2' . 




.890 


<1 


ACD 


G x C x 


M 


2 




,123 


<1 




Error 




32 




1« 065 




F 


Print 




2 




.069 


<1 


AF 


G x P 




2 




,015 


<1 




Error 




52 




,339 




CF 


e„x p 




4 




• 124 


<1 


ACF 


G x C x 


P 


4 




,037 


<1' 




Error 


i 


64 




,186 




DF 


Mx P 
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,157 


<1 . 


ADF 


6 x M x 


P 


2 




,014 






B Error 
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.200 




CDF 


C x M x 


P 


4 




,097 


<1 . 


ACDF G 


x C x M x 


P 


4: 




,091 


<r ... : 




Error 




64 
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Appisridijc A Continued 



Posttest: 

Dependent 
Meaaure. 



2 . free 
Recall 



3. Prompted 4. Mis cue 



S , Cottpre- 
pending.. 



Factor 


Source 


3£ 


MVS* 




M. S, 


* I 


Ms* 








' A . 


Grade 


1 


25,21 


<i 


46.97 


<1 


22. 74 


<i 


210.88 


2,87 


B '. 
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3 


168, SO 




180.26 




202.58 


<i 


89*18 


1-.02 -* 




Error 


8 


238.92 




194.69 




415.81 


i 


87.39 




c 


Condition 




206.24 


<i 


182.13 


<1 


37.94 


<i 


48.90 


<1 


AC 


G x C 


2 


in. 60 


<i 


13.93 


<1 


254.84.. 


,<i 


421.28 
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Error 


32 


487.24 




482.46 




458.02 
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> s D 


Print-'' 
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1.26 
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5 1.31 
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AD 
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2 
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<i 
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<1 
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<1 
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<1 
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Errdr 5 


32 
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<i 
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<1 
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<1 
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<l 
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Appendix B v . .7 

Analysis of ^Variance Tab its for > Experiment 2 



Dependent 
Measure! 

Factor Source 



A 

■ B 

C 
BC 



Blocks 
Condition 
Error 
Print 
C< x P 
Error . 



9 
1 
9 
1 
1 

,18 



Oral Speidv 



,991 

.060 

.337. 

.008 

.014 

.464 



<1 

<1 
<1 



; Free, Recall 



179.29 
31.68 
161.44 
171.40 
116.28 
44.91 



<1 

L82 
L59 



: Prompted 
Recall 



M.S. . 

109148 
123,55 
179.53 
170,98 
' 17.56 
-98,89 
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df 
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1 

1. 
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M.S, 

40,62 
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s 176,08 

97,34 
- 3.23 
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6,90* 

1.35 
<1 



Cloze 




<1 

<1 
<1 



SENTENCE READING/ RECALL TASK 



Dependent 
Measure: 



Speed 



Mis cues 



Comprehending 



Factor 


Source 




M.S, 


.. P 


M,S. 


F 


M,S, 


F 


A 


Order 


i 


23,12 


<1 


- 265,22 


143,4** 


,042 


1,2? 


B 


Blocks 


4 


-155.52 




. 126,72 




,027 






Error 


4 


218,05 




1.85 




,033 




C 


-Condition 


1 


43,63 


<1 


378,22 


2,50 


,059 


<1 


AC 


oy. 


1 


'3,91 


<1 


70 , 22 


• <1 


,077 


. * <1 




ErfSr 


a 


155,58 




151.32 




,083 


D 


Print . 


i 


38,54 


2.52 


f 5,62 


<1 


,031 


<1 


AD 


0 x P 


i 


4129 


<1 


f 0.22 


<l k 


,001 - 


<1 




Error 


8 


15.21 




17,72 


,086 




CD 


C x P ' 


1 


,16,18 

. S3 


4.77 


0,02 


<l 


,001 


<1 


ACD 


0 x C x P 


1 


3, S3 


1,13 


'1.22 


<1 


,009 


<1 




Error ? 


8 


3,39 




% 27-37 . 




.085 



*£_<_05 
**2<,01 
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appendix B Continued 



Dependent v 
Measure 

Stntende Task ■ 



Training: Spaed 



Faster 


: >. . Sourc® 




M,5, 




















•o oil i ^ 




^^._g_ ...... 


" v ~ "'^ ' Blocks X 


** 


■f\hAQ- 








** 


• U43# 






Condition 


1 1 
^ a 




4* 4*» 


AC 


0 v p • ■ 

W jt ^ 


1 




5, 09 




Pi ' r T rtT* 


a 


i 141 / 




D 


Word size 


2 


on A 


** • £ l 


AD 


0 Y w 


<. , v 


. - uuzu 






' " ' pT*T*m*^' ' 


' 1^ 






CD \ 


C x W * 


2 ' 


. uup /. 


±* 


ACD 


0 ^ r v w 


w 


, . uuio . 


..." 






If: 






F 


Prifft 


1 

4 ■ _ 


■ ■ yu3D 




AF ; 




1 


,oois 


<l 




Error 


8* 


.0162 




CF 


C V P 


4 


. UUda 


■■ * <i 


ACF 


0 x G x P 


I 


* yuyy 


**4 




ErT*nT* ■ 








DF 


: W x P 


. . - - 


- yuyg . 


4 . Ub 


.-ADF" 


0 x W x P 


2 




V4 




Error 




, 0065 




CDF ".. 


C W x P \ 




,0087 


1.93 


ACDF 


0 x C X W X P 




,0032 


<1 




- . Error 




,0045 




A 


- Blocks \ 


3 ■ 


1.214. 




B 


Condition. 


I 


X),Q37 


<1 




Error- 


9 


0.550, 




fl C 


Mode 


, 1 


1,897 


.6,34* 


BC. 


C x M 


f 


0,165 


<1 




Error 


13 , 


0.290 
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■X \; 'Appendix ;G 
Match-pair t-t est Statistics for, 
Standard Print Minus Treatment PMnt 
Comparison ih Experiment 2 V 



Dependent Measure ,^ , ;* 

Free reeall 
Prompted recall 
Mis cues 

Comprehending 
Cloze 

; Speed ^ text ; ' "•' - ' : 
Sentence — speed 
Sentence — mis cues 
Sin tenc e >- Compr e lien ding 
Sentence word recall 



^ntonWd'fs" 
t- value 

-3.56** 
-2,02 

2.20 

0,88 
— 3^03 _ 

a. 25 \ 

1,995 

1.14 \ 

0, 74 
. 0.94 



t- value 

*0;34 
-0.80 

0,76 

1.41 
-0.87 

1.77 

3. 12** 

0.64 , 

1.18 

1.11 



**2<- 01 



* 
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Analysis' b| Variance Tables for Experiment 3 



Dependent 



(1st story) 



Reading speed 
•(2nd story) 



Rereading speeds' 



Rereading,— best time 



Reading speed 
(3rd story) 



Reading speed 
(4th story) 



Prompted recal 1 
story) 



Prompted, recall 
story) " * 



Sentence — sEeed 



■r 



Factor f; Source 



A,. 
B 



Condition 
Error 



df 

20- 
2 
40 . 



M.S. 



i4369 
.2317 
.3250 



:<1 



A 


- Blocks 


20 


2,6771 




B 


Condition 


2 


0,2251 


M 




■Error 


40 


2.0593 






1 —Mode . . 




- 128*. 2107 


23.62 


BC 


C x M 


' • 2 


0,3029 






Error 

> 


60 


1,1939 




A 


Blocks 


20 * 


600*27 




B 


: Condition 


2 


148.35 


<1 




. Error 


40 


392. 42 






Trials 


■ 4 


.1563.43 


28.11 


- BC 


C x T 


3 


', 25,62 .- 


* <l 




; Error 


'240 


55-62 




A 


-- - — • - • 

Blocks 


• '- - ' 
3 20 


----- ---^ ----- 

31,3115 


• •• 


B 


^ Condition 


2 


4*3602 






Error 


40 


51.1965 




A. 


" Blocks * 


20 


2,4581 




. B 


Condition 


2 


0,6488 






Error 


40 


1,9563 




■ r~* 
L 


Mode 


1 


44.4170 


32,16^ 


BC 


C x M 


2 


, 0,4164 


<1 




^Error , 


60 


1,381 




i\ 




20 


1,9091 




* R . 
B 


Condition 


2 


2,4211 






Error 


40 


1,7988 




A 


Blocks 


20 


5,1968 




B . 


Condi ti on 


2 


1,0159 


<1 




Error 


4TQ 


4.2992 




A 


Blocks " 


20 


49 , 0123 




B 


Condition 


, 2 


1,3611 






Error 


40 


' 23:7236 




A 


Blocks . 


20 


,5929 




B 


Condition. 


2 


. 0583 *"< 


' <1 




Error 


40 


,4642 *: 




C 


-Mode 


I 


,4381 


4,00 


BC \ 


C X M 


2 


,3293 


3,01 




Error 


60 


,1095 
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A^peniMc P Continued 



Dependent 
Measure 

Proportion -words 
*r settled^ Cto tiflr)^ 



Proportion words 
recalled by size- 



Mis cues - rereading 



Miscues - sentence 
recall 



Factor' 


^Source 


df 

v " ■ 


" : M,'S, "/;• 




::':/£ "' . .. 


. Blocks * 


0.02SS 




Cffiiditfion 




T(5254 


<1^ 




Error 


40 


,0555 




M:i-C •'<••••:• 


i Itede 




? . ,0793 


1 166 


'•;:BC'7 


C x M 


2 


-0349 


2.49 




Error 


60 


.0140 


" A 


/Blocks 


20 


.0323 




B 


Condition- 




v ,0701 






Error 


. 40 


..." ,1641 




C 


Mode 


1 


.1948 


4,14 


BC 


C x M 


2 


,0811 • 


1.98 




* Error 


60 


• 0429 




. D 


Word site 


2 


,1128 


19,04* 


BD *" 


C x W 


4 


,0711 


7, 41 * 




Error. 


120 


,0096 




CD 


M x W 


2 


-0112, 


■ lifS ; 


BCD 


C x M=x W 


, 4 


- 0035 ' 






Error 


120 


,0064 




A 


Blocks 


20 


> i t . 
114.77 




S 


Condition 


2 


73.49 ., 


"1.35 ' 




Error 


40 


' 54.55 




c 


Trials 


; 4 


97.04 


3.00* 


BC 


C x "T . 


a 


42.02 


1.30 . 




Error 


240 


32.32 




. A " 


Blocks / 


20 


• 42.47 




B 


Condition 


m 


90 .05 


2.14 




* Error 


40 . 


42.15 
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ApperidiXjE . ■. ! " 
' Bibliography of Stories Us e d ; 5 

-V.-.* " . ' • •■ . ■..:■:■■*'». - = . '■.."**' ........ '•• : v - ' . = , 

Byron H. Van Roekel and Mary Jean Kluwe, From Fins to/Ftaaitrs, The 
Harper | Row Basic /Reading Program* How to read in subject Matter areas . 
(2nd grade) "How the Caetus Heljps Itself" pp. 60-61. f • 

Mar j orie Rriatt /and, Mary Meighen # Story Time, T California State Series 
published by Qali fornia State Department of Education, Sacramento* 1961 
C first and low to average second grade) 
"Wait for Wiiliap" pp. 66-76 
: "Who Was the King?" pp. 90-100 ; / 

Lillian Moore and Lillian V. Mastrotto, Readers' Digest Reading Skill 
Builder, Fart 1, 1958, Readers Digest Services Inc.' Pleasantville 
NvY. 10570 - ' 

"Grandma and the Skunks" *pp. 10-13 A 
' ; "Pete Gets His Hat" pp. 17-19 ,\ ' 

"More Than a Horse" pp. 44-47 

"Joe Keller's Farm" pp. 54-56 > 

"The Big Man" pp. 63-66 \ 
"The Very Special Passenger" pp. 70-73 r 

"Lost in the Mountains" po. 7S-B1 ^ f . -. • 

"The Stolen Bush" pp. '90-94 . '* . 
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St ori^s Used-; ill Experiments 



Joe K«il er 1 g Farm 



Joe Keller has a farm, It is not like any farm you have evtr s.fcjm 



a rabbit that cm :,.d^.;ippney,/iiitb a ;b^7/ -^Have you ever seen a raccoon 
;/ cm pi ^ ball ? ji You can see these animals oil Joe Keller « farpu- - ^ 

Joe is- an animal t#ainer. He has trained 2S different kinds of 
• animals. He has trained them to do things no one ever thought animals 
. could do. On his farm there is a sheep that does not seem to know it is 

.a sheep. It goes where Joe Keller goes, just like a dog. " 
h : ^ 

pig walks Over to seme clothes; The clothes need to be -washed, so the pig 
puts the clothes into a big wash basket. 

"Hw much af^hree and three?" Joe asks one of his chickens . The - 
chicken pecks six tmes . Does the chicken know that three and three are 
six? No, it is a trick. "It is the way I train^thea", says Joe. I give 
them their food in a special way. Slowly I train them to do what I want." 
\ \ People ask him if he-can Wain an animal to do anything. Joe Keller 
laughs. "Nq,^ ha says, M I can net make a fish walk. P can not make a 
cow smile. And I can not make a cat sing like a bird* M 

How the Cactus Helps Itself - (Brackets denoW Cloze Words) * 

_ ' Most plants need a [lot] of watier so' theW [can] grow. But there is 
[a] kind of plant that [is] found J?i places where [it] is very hot and 
[dry]. This kind .of plant [is] AlXpd cactus. Cactus lives [and] grows 
without needing much [water] . " * 

In these hot and [dry] places it does rain [sometimes] . When it 
rains, thee [cactus] plant stores water inside [itself]. Tile water lasts 
for [a] long time because the [cactus] can grow and still [use] only a * 
little water [each] day. It usually rains [before] all the water is 
[gone] . • - ' 

Animals ea,t many different [kinds] of plants. But most [of] them 
do not eat [cactus] because of the thorns [that] grow on the outside. 
[These] thorns would hurt an [animal * s] mouth if he ate [the] cactus. 
This plant helps [itself] by having thorns- and [by] being able to store 
[water] inside itself. _ 

» - * * 

Lost in the Mountains -•• 

... : - ~ . . . ■ . - . - - 1 - '-"■/'.. " "... 

Don Parks was lost. He knew it now,. And, he was frightened, where 
was his friend Jim? They had started out to hunt together. But Don had 
not seen Jim for hours, Now here, was Don high in the mountains, all alone. 

Where could Jim be? Don walked .and walked, It was getting dark, and 
Don did not know where he was . . Which way should he go? 

Then Don saw a . light 1 Don thought it must be an Indian camp fire. ■ 
Jija had said there were many Indian camps in these mdUn tains* 



Don was right. How happy; he was to see those Indians sitting around 
their campfirel The Indians were very kind. They gave Don food to eat, 
and water to drink.' Don told them how he had lost his way and his friend. 

'What is your friend's name?" one Indian asked him. 

"His name is Jim," Don told him.. • • 
r ' is' !Fiaee y°iff Aree^ times t £ said^the Jndian 4 , ^ Don fired 
Then the Indian put his hands up to his mouth and called "Jim-eeeeeee!" 



- J - 



Soon Don heard the, same, call-^-way off. "Jim-eeeeeee I" '* The call had 
been picked up by another Indian camp. Then Don heard it again, way, way 
off, "Jim-eeeeeee I", Still another Indian camp had picked up the^all.T 
Then everything was quiet. ' 

All at once Don heard three shots- -way ,~ way Q ff. He heard his name 
--"Don-eeeeeee!" Then he heard it again, but this time it was closer. 
"Don-eeeeeee!" Each Indian camp picked up the call 'and" passed it on to 
the next camp. • 

, - 4 - '■ - ;■ 

■ ... . Then, the Indian said' to Don, "Now. all the Jndians in . the mountains 
know where you are. Arid they know you are looking for your friend. They 
will show him the way." And one hour later there was Jim! 

' .M ... . .... ' : ..... . . 1 V» • .. ... . . . . \_. ' 

Grandma and the Skunks (Brackets denote Cloze words). 

Grandma Hall lives in [the] country. I Her little house [is] not 
.far from the [woods]. One day Grandma Halk^iftj sitting in her kitchen. 
■ [She] was eating her lunch. [It] was , a warn day, [and] her back door was ■ 
[open] to let -in fresh [air]. * 

All at oner Grandma [heard] something. Thumo! Thump! She [looked] 
up. There in the [doorway] was a skunk! . Grandma* [and] "the skunk looked ■ 
at [each] other for a a unite. "[Oh]" thought Grandma. "What if [he] 
lifts his tail and...!" [But] the skunk just stood [there]. His black 
. eyes were [bright]. His nose moved as [he] took in the good [smell] of 
food. '.. - t 

"He looks [as] if he is waiting [for] me to ask him [in]," she 
thought. She took [a] dish of milk and [put] it on the table, [Then] . 
she pulled out a [chair]. "Please come in," said [Grandma] to the skunk ' 

Please [come] in and. sit down.". [To] her surprise, the skunk [came] 
into the room. He. [looked] at Grandma and at [the] milk on the table. 
[Then] he jumped on the [chair]. Grandma sat very still. [She] did not 
want to [frighten] the skunk. But the [skunk] -was very much at [home]. ■ 
He drank the milk.- [Then] he jumped down and [ran] off into "the woods. 

[Grandma] Hall did not think [she] would "see- that skunk [again] 
But the very next [day] she heard a thump Vat] the back door. There [in] : 
the doorway was her [friend], the skunk. But this [time] he was not alone 

SKkl nk was with him - [ s °i we « six baby' skunks! "[Do] come in," 
Gri^pia said [once] more. "Do come in, [Mr.] and; Mrs. Skunk. .And [brine! 
your children." i 

. 'First came [Papa] "Skunk. Then crime Mama [Skunk]. Then, one bv one 
[in] came all six of [the], little skunks . Grandma 1 gave [them] all 'some ' 
milk to [drink]. After they had their [milk] out thev went— Paua [Skunk] 
Mama Situnk, and the [six] little baby skunks. Grandma [Hall] never saw ' 
any of [that] nice skunk family again. 

\ 
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. ; [wK#n] she thinks about ^ham [now] Grandma; says* ?"Do not [6aiiev0] ': 
-..ail ; the. bad.:£jungs {people] say : about anyone—evan [skimksl V M 

..' . : • •'•■:"':*'■ .. w-s- . = T . ■* « * « •■* . s , •• • f j.t .-,.*.•» •. .■ 

• • I • • "" • / . • : ' - .•■ •* r .■*■ • 

More Than -'a Horse / 

Doctor Pete was a/'yoimg country doctor* Chaflie was his horse. In 
those days there were not many cars on the roads. A doctor needed a v - r 
strong buggy, and. a good horse because he had to drive to the homes of 
sick people* /.-*=:., . . ^ ; : 

Charlie was more than a good horse. He was a good, friend. He would 
do anything for Doctor Pete* He Icnew that Doctor Pete loved him very 1 
much too. When Charlie was born, he was a sick little horse. The horse- 
doctor said he would not live, 'rj'" ■ 

' ' " . . . . . .:, ; HI •.. ■ 

But Doctor Pete tqok" good care of the little animal, 'and Charlie grew to 
be a fine strong horse* After that* Charlie went everywhere with Doctor 

f"r F ° r /ears they went U P and down those country roads together. What 
good friends the man and the horse were ! How well , they understood each < 
other I " - * -, f-, h / < 

tee night Charlie and Doctor Pete drove out to see a very sick little 
boy. They drove far .out into the country, . Doctor Pete stayed -with the 
boy almost all night. When the boy was feeling better. Doctor Pete went 
out to his buggy. He climbed* in and said, "Take me home, Charlie, 'I am" - 
. very tired*" 0 . ' 

" ■ * b ' " •■ ' . 

. _ . - 3 h., J > 

Soon Doctor Pete was fast asleep in the buggy, 7 ' 

That country road was full' of grass tad weeds • There werfe many holes 
too, Bump,, bump, bump, went Charlie and the buggy along the road. Then ' 
Charlie stopped. He knew something was wrong-. He looked buck at the 
buggy, Doctor Pete was not there! 



He 

where vn the 



Charlie turned around; Slowly he went back along the road 
kept looking around. He seem#d to' bi asking, '''Doctor Pete, whe^ ^ U i« 
world are you?" Then he stopped r^Thete was Doctor Pete, fast asleten in 
the grass I J ^ " 

Charlie walked up beside the doctor. He made noises. He stamped his 
feet.- At last Doctor Pete woke up* He climbed back into th* bug^y 
'-Thanks, Charlie," he told his friend. "Let's go home now. And this time 
I will try to stay in the buggy." * 



v . 1 .. . 



The Stolen Bush ' - .. . ' 

~. ~ . " ' . - h - \ * ■ ! 

Mr. Gray thought no one was looking. He stopped his car and got out 
He looked at the beautiful bushes along the road. One had many bi* red 
tjowers. That's the bush Mr.. Gray wanted, ' He thought it would look just 
rignt in his garden at home, ™ 

He looked around again to see if anyone was watching. Then he opened 
the trunk of his car and took out a shovel'. Mr. Gray began to dig up* the 
bush with the big red flowers. It was hard work, but at last he sot the* 
* *~ ground'. - " " 



6'7 



' v. . 



: i Ha lobkaii^M, titish and smilid. ;^ "What' a be^tyi! 1 he said out loudl 
; . ff Yfs> tsn* t i*?" said someone tfehind him. Mr,! Gray tiOTad ^arowid. 
There on hir horsa sat a man join a*;grfeen \suit and a big hit. ^It^was i 

stealing, 5 - the"' Ranger was the policeikn of the forest. What would the 
Ranger do to him? ' "••'V- '".?£ • :•:*-*••'--*, ■ •■ 

"Youknow this 'is a National Pari, Q don ? t you?" ; the Ranger said' * 
guietly. . .y r t .^Z 1 V : : ' ; < • 

.-MP* Gray'* nddded . ^.v ' ■'. ;? I; rA- // \" 4 > ; "" '• • 

v. . ., ' i Cj _ A>: . .... • ., . ■•, ...... . . ■ :•; ... 

■" "« . " _ _ . • •• . - ', > - \ r S^-Vff-- ■ j . • - , 

"That -means this land, this fsrts^ everything here belongs to all of 
>us," said; the Ranger, "Isn't that so#v . W , 

f Still frightened, Mr, Gray nodded Jigain. , 

"That's, a beautiful bush, /V the Raiiger went in his quiet voic§u * 
."Many people come from far away to see^this forest* fomy people wpuld 
like to se^ that- beautiful bush>? The danger got down off His horse. 
"Gome with rae," he said, and he walked across thq road. "Don v t yoii think 
that bush would look good planted here in this spot?? 1 said the Ranger. 



': : ■ ----- - - = ■ 4- _. \ v - -;- v \- , , . * ---- 

t Mr. Gray nodded- - . j .1 * - ; j .. 

> * "Well then,!' said the Ranger. '■ "Plaint it here, i Plant -it here right 
now." And he sat down. . , g t 

' iMr - Gray got his shovel and began to dig. The ground was'hardvand 
t d W- : . He had to dig and dig and dig. . He had never worked so hard. The 
R^iger.did not say a word. " He just sat there* Mr. Gray was so tired he 
wanted^ to stop but he .kept on digging. At last he had a deep hole. 



■ \ v.- _ ; ■ . , - - s - _ , it . , ' . • > ; . ■■■■■■ . 

^ The .Ranger stood up. "Now we need some water,"" he said. "Do you 
have something you can carry water in?" Mr. Gray went tp his ear and 
found a small pail he could use. ''There 1 s a stream, down there where you 
can get some water," said the Ranger, pointing down' a hill. * 

Down the hill ^and up the hill walked tired Mr. Gray. He had to go 
to the stream many times, before he had enough water for the bush, By ' ". 
the time he was done, Mr. Gray was so tired he could hardly move, At 
last the bush was, in the hole. At last there was enough watem so the bush 
would grow again. . . ■ ■ ■ _ ' ; 

Tne Ranger -waited, until M». Gray got in his car, Then Mr. Gray and 
the Ranger^looked at each other. "It's hard work to. plant -a bush, isn't r 
it?" the 'Ranger said quietly. Mr. Gray looked down. Then he drove away 
in his car.V -The "Ranger 'smiled to himself. He was sure that Mr. Gray 
would neve-p's^eal another bush. v - 



Pete Gets Hik'Hat 

■ _~ ■ ^ ; • - >' - 1 - ' ' . - . y * 

• s Every Saturday morning, there is a line of boys and girls on Garden * 
Street. ' The^ are ^ waiting to see a movie. The movie never starts before 
ten o'clock, 1 But the boys and girls can not wait. They start getting in 
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line be|pre ten o'clock, 

One Saturday morning there was a gooi cowboy movie* Pete Parker 
came running down the street. He wanted to be one of the first to get 
inside and see the movie. Pete took one* look at the line of boys and 
girls; What a long line it was I. He was n<?t going to go to the end of ' 
that line. .No sir, Pete walked up the front of the line and pushed his 
way in there. r - - ; 

« , . . . , * ; >: 

■ » ' - 2 - : " 
Pete had pushed his way right in figont of Andy Wilson. ( This made 
tody mad but/ he did not say a word, TWlfc^is what he did. ito reached up 
and pulled off Pete's hat, „ Andy handed the hat to the boy behind him. 
"Pass it," said tody. Joe passed the hat to the girl behind him, "Pass 
it, Kate, " said Joe. Kate turned around and passefl the flat back. "Pass 
it," she said, Pete's hat went down the line until it got to Be'tty Cook 
at the very end. 

"' .. ■ . " 1 - 3 - • ' 

t m Pete ..turned around to Andy. /'Where's my hat?" he wanted to know. 
Andy pointed down the line, , "It- went that-a-way," he said, Pete looked 
back down the long line. /mere at she end of the line was Betty holding 
up Pete's hat. Everyone smiled, But t not Pete, - He did not say another 
word, He walked all the way back to Betty Cook, "Here's your hat " she 
said sweetly. * r 

Pete still goes to the movies on Saturday mornings. But now he^ goes 
to the end of* the line and waits his turn to buy his ticket, j— 



Hie Big Man_ L BgacketB denote Close words)- * r . ;/ /. 

-'l - ' . 

. 71x15 st0r 7 happened a [long] time ago. It happened : [one] summer to - . 
a girl [named] Nina. That summer Nina [and] her mother were living [on] * 
a farm, Nina did [not] like the children whp [lived] down the road. But 
[her] mother said that Nina [had] to. play with them." [Nina] was verv 
angry, , "I [will] rfbt play with theml" [she] .said to herself., * f 'I [will] 
runaway." That's what' [V 11] do!" Nina put some [bread] and butter in 
a [oag] , Theri off she went [down] the road, . 
\ k 1 , 

1 - Sh^e walked [and] walked, ' How long the [road] seemed to be! Soon 
[she] heard a horse and [buggy] coming dttwn the road, [behind] her A 

man was [driving] - the buggy, Nina knew [him]; . He lived near Nina's' 
[farm],. She did not know [his] name so she .called [him] the Big Man! 

"Hello, [Nina]/' said the Big' Man. "[Where] are vou zoine°this fhotl 

morning?" . " *' * m 1 . - J 

' "I am running [away]," Nina said, looking very [angry], 
■ - "It's hot," said the [Big] Man, "I am going, [fishing] now, fthy 
don ,t you [come] fishing with me? You [can] run away later," 

Nina [Was] hot, Maybi fishing would '[be] fun. She got into [the] 
buggy, 'Fishing giyes you '[time] to think 'things over," [said] the Big 
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Man. He {showed] Nina how to fish, "[We] don't, talk when we [are] fish- 
ing," he told .her, "[The] fish can hear!" So [the] two of them sit V 
[quietly] and fished, Nina liked [the]' quiet. She ate her [bread] and' - 
butter. Then she [fished] some more'. She caught [one] little fish and 
one jjjig] tat one. What a [good] time she was having! ■ 

- 4 - 

[Soon] she did not feel [angry] any more. And she [could] not wait 
to show , [her] mother the fish she [had] caught. At the end [of] the day 
they climbed [mto] the buggy. The Big [Man] drove Nina 'up to [her] gate 
and then he [drove] away. - . - * i 

The Very Special Passenger 

The big bus pulled over to the bus stop. Mr. Cook got on the bus 
He looked around and laughed. . "I see there is a seat for me todav " he 
•said to the bus driver. The. driver laughed too, Mr. Cook was the onlv 
passenger on the bus. ,. 7 ' 

. , '"' Ve wil1 have another passenger soon," the driver said "We will 
pick him up at West Street." ' 
"How do you know?" asked Mr. Cook* 

... " 0h ' . 1 P ick him up at West Street almost every day," the driver said 
with a smile. "He is a very special passenger. " • 
f "Is -that so?" -said' Mr." Cook. "What is so special about him'" 
■Ob does. not have to pay. to ride in my bus," the driver told him. 
That is special!" Mr. Cook said in surprise. . "Why is that'" 
"He saved a little girl who fell in the river," said the driver. 
The little girl's father is a bus driver. So now he is a verv special 
passenger to all the bus drivers. They give him free rides because he is 
their friend, "fc^ 

'. " Do you> sflop for him whenever you see him?" asked Mr. Cook 
."No," said^ehajriver, "if he wants to ri.de he. stands at a "bus stop 
like anyone else. Wheh he gets on he .goes right to his seat in the back " 
. Mr. Cook was surprised. "Doesn't he* like to sit and talk to you'" ■ 
The driver shook his head, '"He isn't much of a talker!" he said 
w bus turned into West Street. "There he is!" said the bus driver. 

Mr. Cook looked around, He did; not see anyone at the bus stop 

The bus stopped. The door opened. Into tffe bus came a biW brown 
dog. The dog walked right to the back of the bus. He got right down on 
the sack seat. "There he is!" gaid the bus driver, laughing. "He is mv 
very special passenger." . ■ < ' 

* 

Wait for William ' , 

- "I - 

- Little William lived in a big house on High Street. 'He lived with" 
his mother and his older brothers. Bob and Dick. One day the bovs v»2r- 
very happy. They were going to Main Street to see the. circus parade 
The circus, parades always went down Main Street. Away went the three bovs 
> o. see the, parade-. • 

' Bob said, "Walk faster. We don't want to miss seeing the animals 
We wan* to see the elephants." Bob walked faster and faster. Dick walked 
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. „ faster and faster* 

. - 2 - 

Little Willi am had to,, run to keep up with them. . 1 " 

. "Oh," said Dick, "I hear the band. Run faster." Dick begdi- to run. 
Bob began to run, William could not run that fast. Then one of William's 
shoes came off. He stopped to put it on. Bob and Dick did not stop. 
After his shoe was on, William looked down the street. He could not see 
his brothers. Little William began to cry. "I will not get to see the 
, elephants," he said, "I will not get to see the parade." 

. - 3 - 

, ■ All at once little William heard a band playing. He looked down the* 

■ street, Ha saw the circus parade. The circus parade was coming down his 

street! William jumped up and down. "I .will get to see the parade here," 
he said* ,f I do not have, to go to Main Street to see the parade. " 

The parade came down the street, William looked/ A man oh a* big , 
horse went by. The circus band went by. A girl riding on a beautiful 
horse went by. Some big elephants went by. A man was walking beside the 
biggest elephant* - # fc * 

■ . - 4 - 4 - 1 

* William looked at the big elephants, He looked, at the man walking 
beside the biggest elephant, William called out, "Hi, Mt*. Elephant Man " 
Thm man- heard William calling, He looked at William and he said "Do 
.. ^ you want to ride in th4 parade?" ■ ' ' 

"Yes I Yes!" called William, "William. ran to the man. . The man stopped 
tlm. Dxg elepnant. He helped William get on the big elephant. Away went ' 
V ■ William riding on the biggest elephant in the parade,. On w#t the' parade 

• " down High Street, ^s. 

Then the parade turned onto Main Street, ^ * ' 

- 5 - 

On went William and the big elephant down Main Street, William looked 
around for Bob and Dick, He saw them with some other boys, "Hi, Bob! k 
Hi, Dick J Hi, boys!" he called, His brothers looked up.- All of the boys 
looked up, 1 ■ - / 

* "Look at William on the elephant," they called. 'The boys ' were so 

surprised. . _ 

At last the parade was over, Mr, Elephant Man haloed William set 
off the elephant. ' „ ... / . ' * 13 • 

"Thank you, Mr. Elephant Man," said William, . William looked up at. 
the big elephant, "Thank you, Big Elephant," he said, "Thank v OU for a 
ride in the parade," . ' " 

GrowingOranges * . ■ 

TTiere are many different types of farms in the United States, Some 
farmers use modem machinery to grow and harvest their props and some work 
in the old way. Some grow one crop, some another, two farms are 

exactly alike, Yet all these farmers really have much in common, They all 
are concerned about the weather. They all are interested in selling their 
crops , * * _ . , 

"' * * - 
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One especially interesting type, of farm is found in Florida and „ 
California, It -grows oranges , A field of orange trees, is a busy place 



at many .-times of the year. Tractors axe driven back and. forth between 
the rows to turn over the dirt "and keep, the grass from growing beneath 
the trees. Men climb up on ladders to prune^the trees, They cut off many 
of the extra branches so that the oranges ean<get more sunlight and grow 
bigger, They then get rid of the branches by burning them. The ground 
is fed a carefully peasured amount of fertilizer to feed the trees so 
that they will produce lots of oranges, 

- 3 - , ' . . 

The battle against insects is never over, These insects are not 
wanted because they nibble on the new leaves and buds/ Usually spraying 
the trees wiHh insecticide to kill the insects is not enough. Many trees 
are fumigated, mien this is done, a vj^y big tent is placed over an 
entire tree, Then, especial gas is released under the tent, killing the 
insects. Many growers buy thousands of ladybugs to release in their trees, 
Ladybugs are beetles that are not harmful to trees but eat other insects 
that are. * „ » .- -c 

< ' - 4 

Besides insects, jhere is something else that is bad for orange 
r^$ r f*f low temperatures*. Sometimes in the winter it can get so cold 
-prjund orange growing lands that frost threatens , to kill the new orange 

buds on the trees. Advance warning of frost is usually given by the 
■ w eather bureau, Many growers also have automatic alarraas, -which ring 
even in the middle of the night if the temperature drops too low, During 
the winter, some farmers keep small ' stores striding in the groves , - On a 
night when frost, is expected, these stoves are lighted- Usually, they 
can, warm the air enough to save the ;crop. Farmers hate frost almost as 
much as they hate insects, 

" - 5 ' ' ' * 

When the oranges get ripe and must be picked, more workers come to 
- che groVe than at any other time. As the men gather the golden fruit, 
truck load after truck load of oranges moves toward town- or to- the city' to 
be sold. Sometimes the fruit may^e carried in large trucks or refri- 
gerated freight cars to markets thousands of miles away to places where 
oranges cannot be grown, 

fliffis of the leather (The Mammoth) ; - j 

Scientists know that weather conditions on the earth have not always 
been the samfe.. There have been very warm periods, wet. periods', dry 
periods, and some in between, Though these changes usually take a long 
time to come about, this has not always been true. 



In the year 1900, while hunting in northern Asia, a Russian stumbled 
over the body of a huge animal. The creature was frozen in the ice with 
only its head sticking out," Tne animal was far too big for the man to" die 
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out or move himself. Instead, he axed off the tusks and* took them to the 
nearest trading post to seal, ■ , " V ■ , 

'"■ - 3 - ■ 

^ The manager there bought the tusks and then 4 asked about the rest of 
the beast, From what the hunter told him, the man recognised it as a 
mammoth, a kind of elephant that had died out about 10,000 years 'ago. 
According to Russian law, all mammoth and other frozen animal discoveries 
-were to be reported to the government, The hunter did this, arid a group 
of scientists was sent to the spot, 

- 4- " . 

The men put up a wooden building around, tlje body. Then they lighted 
fires, to thaw out the beast, Finally the> packed up v the parts, refroze 
tnem.in the cold air, aid' shipped them by sled to the railroad 'station. 
Later the animal would be mounted in a Russian museum, Thoiigh mammoths 1 
had been found before, this- was a most unusual discovery. The scientists j 
knew that they had a real mystery on their hands J 

V " ^ ' ' ; ' ' . ' 

, . 1Vhen this mammoth was found, i€ was sitting on its back legs,' One 
ot its front legs was raised. Except for parts of the^head, which had 
been eaten by solves, the animal was perfectly preserved: It was, so 
fresh that the meat could even be eaten — if anyone cared to eat ^ele- 
phant" meat. Most amazing of ail, there were buttercups on its tongue! 

, _ - .6 • 

" These clues led the scientists to believe that when the animal lived 
this part of ; ; northern Asia had been warm, Today it is a land, of ever- 
.lasting ice and snow. In fact the coldest temperatures in the world have 
oeen recorded near this area! , 

Just before the mammoth died it had been feeding on grass and 
tlowers in the warm -sunshine, lien, in a matter of seconds, the temper- 
ature dropped. Suddenly the animal was frozen, It happened so -fast* 
that "the mammoth had not had a chancer o shallow its mean Not one part 
or the animal even began to decay 1 ! From that time on northern Asia has 
qeen a frozen land, , * ■ 

, : ' - 3 - ■ ' < ■ ^ . ■ vv 

It has been suggested that to quick freeze a, mammoth, the tenroer- • 
ature would have to drop almost at once to more than one hundred fifty 
degrees below zero, Khat - force could have caused such a sudden and 
complete change in the weather? Could such a thing ever.haOpen again in 
some part or the world? Scientists have many ideas about it, but thev 
cannot be sure of any of them. It remains an unsolved mystery. 
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Appendix G 
Word Recognition Lists 



Joe Keller' s Farm 



Joe Keller turkey 
trainer different 
chicken peeks 

How the Cactus Helps It 
plant cactus ■ 

Lost in the Mountains 

Don Parks lost., 

hour , mountains 

campfi re fire 

quiet closer 

Grandma and the Skunks 



rabbit 
thought 
trick ^ 



woods 
doorway 



fresh 
lunch 



More Than a Horse 

Doctor | Pete young # 
buggy drive 
climbed grass 
around i noises 

The Stolen Bush 

beautiful garden 
stream * frightened 
shovel quietly 

Pete Gets His Hat 

Saturday garden 
Pete Parker inside 
pass behind i . 

holding smiled 



The - Big Man 

happened 
seemed 



Nina 
buggy 



frightened 
dark 
shots ' 
passed 



kitchen 
believe 



country 
homes 
weeds 
stamped 



bush 

stealing 
Nati onal 



waiting 
front 
Kate 
sweetly 



angry 
quiet 



the Very Special Pass en t 



cook 

smile 

friend 



laughed 
special 
whenever 



seat 

surprised . 
else 



money 
sheep 
special 



mouth 



friend 
light 
mouth 
later 



skunk 
country 



Charlie 

sick 



porting 

hardly 

beauty 



movie 
push 
until 
buy ' 



bread . 
caught 



driver 

saved 

isn't 



r aQ C 0Qn 
clothes 
laugh 



thorn 



Jim 

thought 

heard 

D^n-ge^eee 



GfandJH 
mi^Ute 



ho«e 
ca.r§ _ u 
wr 0I ig 



animal 
basket 
smile- 



usually 



.hunt 
Indian 
Jim-eeeeee 



thought 
fri ghtened 



heeded 

understood 

turned 



forest thought 
Park Ranger trunk - 



co wb 0 y ten o'clock 

Andy Alison reached 
Be^ty C 0 ok pointed 
ticket 



butter 
climbed 



paSSenl^f 
rivet 



road 



west 
father 



Wait for William ^ 

'.Villi am circus 
beautiful ■ beside 
brother main 



parade 
miss 



animal , 

riding 

faster 



, elephant 
surWiSdd 
began 



band 
high 



Appendix H 

Prompted Recall Questions and Answers for Stories 



Joe Keller's Farm (EI) ' 
QUESTIONS 

l f What kind of place -is this 
story, about? 

2. Whose farm is it? 

3r -.What is different about Joe 
Keller's farm? 

4, What are some of the animals 
on Joe Keller's farm? 

3- What can the animals do? 



ANSWERS 
r -a farm 

-Joe's 

-the animals 



-Joe Keller's fara^ 

-Joe Keller's . 
-what the animals do 



V 



-rabbit 
-sheep 



-turkey 
-Pig 



-raccoon 

-chicken 



What does the turkey do? 
What can the rabbit do? 
What can the raccoon do? 



-run a toy .train 

-drop money into a bank - 1 

-play ball \ \ 

-folloW Joe .Keller like a dog c 
-put clotnes "into. tf wash basket « 
-add three and three; answer questions 

-run a toy train 

-drop money into a bank 

-play ball 



9^- Who taught these animals^to do " -Joe 



the different things they do? 

10, How many different kinds of 
animals has Joe Keller trained? 

11. TherirTsTb animal that 
follows Joe like a dog but 

-is not a dogv What is it? 

12, Which animal seems like a. 
story book animal? 

13 . What does it do? 



-Joe Keller 



-23 



-sheep 



-pig 



' • ' -walks over to some 'clothes 
' that need to be washed' 

-puts the clothes into a big wash 
basket 

14, Which animal can give the cor- -chicken ■ 
rect answer to the question, > , 

f, How much are 3 and 3?" ' , 

\ .... 

15. Can the chicken .(this animal) -no . ' 
reall v add? . ■* 
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Appendix H Continued 



16, 



18. 



19, 



20, 



How does Joe Keller train 
(teach) Htf^animals? 



Can- he -train an animal to do 
anything 

Joe says, "I can not make a - 

fish s f? mat can't he »' 

make a fish do? 

Joe says, "I can not make a 
cow What can't he 

make a cow do? 

Joe says, "I can not make a 
cat sing like' a . >T Joe 
can't make a cat sing" like a 
, what? 



-gives them ^ their food in a special way 
-slowly he trains them to do what he 
wants 



-no 



-walk 
1 



-smile 



-bird 



How the Cactus Helps Itself '(El, 2) 

1, In what kinds of places , do cac- -hot. and drV places 
tus grow? (If "deserts", then -deserts 
-ask; 5Vhat kinds of places are 
deserts?) . 



Do cactus need a lot of water 
to grow? * ■ " . 

Why can the cactus grow where 
there is not much water? 



What does the cactus do when 
it rains? 



4, 



does the water last for 
a long time? 

6. Do animals eat cactus? 

7* Why don't anin&Ls eat cactus? 

8 - 'Vhat would happen to an animal 
if he^ ate cactus? • * 

9, What are two ways in which the 
cactus helps itself?*' 



-no 



-Cactus lives and grows withoit needing 
much water . t 
-it stores water inside of itself 

-stores water-inside itself 



-cactus : lives and grows without 
needing much water " 

-no , \ 

-thorns • • -would hurt' its mouth 

-would hurt its mouth 



-by having thorns 

-by being able to store water inside 
itself 
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Appendix* H Continued 



Lost in the Mountains (El , 2) 



1: 

4/ 

s , 
6. 



mo wa| the story about? " -Don Parks 

m was . Don Parts frightened at - hf ■ was lost 
the beginning of the story? 

Who was his missing friend? > t .j im 

What had Don tod his friend Jim -hunting 
been doing? ". g * 



-Jim. -Indians 



Where wad^Bon nowf 

What time of d&y was it? 

Then what happened? What did 
* De*v see? 

(If light) What did Don think 
it was? 

. . . ' - • ^ 

Why did Don think it was an'. ■ 
Indian campfire? 



-high in the mountains ■ -all, alone 



-night 



-it was getting dark 



10, Was he right? 



-Don- saw a light 

-saw an Indian campfire 

^an Indian campfire 



-Jim had said there were many Indian 
camps in these mountains 

-yes - 



U. «hat did the tadians glve Don? . food „ .« ^ ^ ^ ^ 
12. «,« did .Don tell the Mans? . hca h ,, h3d losr his uay Md h . s ^ 



13, What did one Indian ask Don? 

14, What did the Indian* tell Don 
to do? ■ 

IS- What^di^the Indian do?- 

16, What did Don hear? : 

17. Who picked up the call? 7 

IS. Tli en it was quiet. Then 
what did Don hear? 



19, What did the Indian say? 



20, How did the story «nd**" "> ?-* 

17 " na - ^ -Jim came to Don 1 



-his friend Is name ■' ; . 

-fire his gun -three .times 

• •• 

4 

-put his' hands up to his mouth and 
called ^Jim-eeeeee 

• -the same call way off 

-another Indian camp 

.-three shots way, way off 
-his name, Don-eeeeee ' 

-all th% Indians know .where you are 
-they know you are t coking for vour 
friend- - , 

-they will show JiAm' the way ; ' 
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How long did it take Jim to 
get to Don? 



Appendix H Continued 
-one hour 



Grandma and the Skunks , (El) 

1. Where does Grandma Hall live? 

2* What was she doing when she . 
heard something? 

3, What was the noise she heard? 

4, What did she see in the 
doorway;? 



5, 
6, 



8. 

9. 



Why had the skunk. come? 

■ . ■ / 

What was Grandma afraid the 
skunk might do? 

What did Grandma do? 
(What did' she feed the skunk?) 
.(Where did she put' the diih of 
milk?) 

What did the skunk do? 
Then? 



10* Did Grandma think she would 
see that skunk again?. 

11. Did she see him again? 

JL2, Was he alone? % 

13, Who was with him? 



j(14, What did Grandma do? 



IS- What did the jskunks do? 

16, "What does Grandma say when she 
thinks about (the skunks now? 



-in the country -near the woods 
-eating her lunch 4 



-a skupk 



-a skunk 



-the good smell of food 
-lift his tail 



^said "Please come in," 

-put a dish of milk on the table 



-came into the room -looked at 
Grandma and the milk -jumped on 
the chair -drank the milk -jumped 
down -ran off, into the woods 

-no * 



-yes - 

-no , - 

-Mama Skunk and six baby skunks 

-said "do corner in, Tf 

-gave them all some milk * 

* came in ---drank- their milk -left 

-"do not b'elieve all the bad things 
people say about /anyone- -evdta skunks, 



More Than a Horse (El ,2) 

1% Who is the story about ? * 

2- Where did Dr. Pate live? 



-Dr. Pete 

-in the country 



-Charlie. 
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Appendix H Continued 



Charlie was more than a horse -a good friend* -* ' 

to Dr # Pete. * What else was he? 

When this story took place, why -because he had to drive to the homes 
dad a doctor need a strong of sick people * 

buggy and a gj>od horse? 

What did the horse doctor say -he would not live 
about Charlie when he was born? 



6, What did Dr. Pete do?* 



-he togk good care of Charlie 



What kind of horse did Charlie -a fine strong horse 
grow to be? - . 



Where did Charlie go with Dr* -everywhere 
Pete? 



10, 



n, 



12, 



Where did Dr. Pete and Charlie -to see a very sick little boy 

go on the night in the story? -far out into the country 

How long did .Dr. Pete stay with -almost all night 
the sick boy? ' 



What did Dr. Pete say tq v 
Charlie when he was ready 
to go home? 

What did Dr. Pete do after 
he climbred into the buggy? 



13. Why was the road so bumpy? 

14. Why did 'Charlie stop? 

' * 

15. What had happened? 



16, What did Charlie do? 



17, Wherqf was Dr, Pete? 
1 IS. f rVhat did Charlie do? 



-"Take me home, Charlie, 
r am very tired," 

-fell fast asleep 



-it was full of grass and weeds 
-there were many holes too 

-he knew something was wrong 

-Dr, Pete was not there 
-Dr* Pete had been bumped right out 
of the buggy 

-turned abound 

-slowly went back, along the road 
-found Dr. Pete 
-made noises 
-stamped his feet 

-fast asleep in the grass 

-made noises 
-stamped his feet 



Hie Stolen Bush (El ,2) 
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Appendix H Continued 



4, 

5 , 
6, 



Why did Mr, Gray stop his car 
and get out (at the beginning 
of the story) ? - 

Why did ha look around to see 
if anyone was watching 



What did he take out of the 
trunk of his car?. 

What did he do then? 

Who caught him? 

was. Mr* Gray afraid?' 



Who doe^ thej Nationa 
belong to? 




1 Park^ 



Whaf^did tlie Ranger' make Mr* 
Gray do? (In the same place?) 

was Mr. Gray so tired? 



10, Why was it so hard to 'dig? 

11, Where did Mr. Gray get the 
water for the, bush? 

12, Why did the Ranger smile. after 
Mr, Gray drove away? 



-he looked at the beautiful bushes 
-he thought one would look just right 
in his garden at home 

-because he wanted to take the bush" 
-he didn't want anyone to see him take 
the *bush s 

-shovel 



-dug up the bush ' 
-the Park Ranglr 

* .0 

^he knew he had been stealing, 
-the Ranger was the policeman of the 
forest 

-everyone • ■ • '< * 

-plant the bush again in a new place 

-it was hard to dig a hole for the bush 
-he had to make many trips to the 
stream to get water for the bush 

-the ground was hard^and dry 

-froift m stream j 



: he. was sure that Mr. Gray would never 
steal another bush 



Pete Gets His Hat (El, 2) 



1. 
2 



What do the boys and girls in 
this story do on Saturday , - 
morning? 

Why is there a line' of boys and 
girls on Garden Street 
every Saturday morning? 



-go to the movies 



-tney are waiting to see a movie 



3, When does the movie begin? 

4 - On the morning of this story, 
what kind of movie was being 
shown? ' ' 



-ten jo f clock 



-cowbov 



- Appendix H Continued 

• p ^ * . < ' * / 

What did Pete Parker do when he -walked up to the front of the line 
saw the, long line of children? -pushed his way. in there 



6, Who did he push his way in 
front of? 

/ ■ ' 
7- What did Andy feel? 

8, " What did tody say? 

9, What did Andy do? 

10, What did Andy do with Pete's 
hat? 

11, What happened to Pete's hat? 
12* Where did : Pete r s hat end up?. 

13, When Pete turned around to 
Andy, what did Pete say? 

14, What did Andy say? 

15, What- did everyone do? 

16, What did Pete do? 

17, Does Pete still go to the 
movies on -Saturday morning? 

18, What does Pete do on Saturday 
mornings when he goes to the" 
movies? 1 



-Andy Wilson • 
-mad 

-nothing 

-reached up and pulled off Peters hat 

-handed the hat to the boy behind him 
and said, "Pass it*" 

-the children passed It back to the 
end of the line 

-at the end of the line 
-with Betty Cook 

~"*'!s— 

-"Where's my hat?" ' 

- ff It went that-a=way , ,f 
'-smile 

4 

-walked all the way * back to the end 
of the line -to Betty Cook 

'/ 

-yes ' 



* -goes to the, end of the line 

and waits his turn to buy his ticket 



The Bxg Man £E1) ■ " • 
1,. When did this story happen 

2, Who did it happen to? 

3, Where were Nina and her mother 
... ; living that summer? 

4, Why was Nina angry with her 
mother? * - ;■ = ' . 

5:, "What did ^her " mother nVant" her < 



* -a long time ago 

-a girl, named Nina 

j 

*-on a farm / 



^her mother. said she had to* play with 
-.some children that she did not' like 

-to play w^th some children that she 
did not like • ' 
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6, What did\N.ina decide to do? 

7, What did Nina, take with her? 

S, Where did she go? 

9 e ^ <Vhat ditff she hear coming down 
the r^a^ behind her? 

10. Who*wasMriving the buggy? 

11 ... Did Nina taiow him? . 

12, Did Nina know his name? 1 



13. What 



Nina ^all him? 



14, Where rfas^the Bi§ Man going? 

15. /What dijie^ ask - Nifta? 

16; What did^fe.na decide to= do? 

17 • Ma£t did the Big Man tell Nins 
about fishing? 



13. What Hid Nina do? 

19. How jnany fish * did ihe catch? 

20. r Was she still angry? 

21. What did she want to do with 
the jfish she caught? 

32. What did Nina do at the 3 end" rbf . 
the day? 

23w How did Nina get home? 
The Very Special Passenger <Ei,2) 



Continued, ■ * , = r 

-to run away 

-some bread and butter in i bag 
-off down the road 
-a buggy f 

-a man . -The Big Man 

-yes " . '■ ; 

-no .: ' * 

-the Big Man - • 

-fishing . * " 

-to go fishing with him 
-to go fishing with him 

-fishing gives, you time to think 

things over • ' L 
-we don r t* talk * when we're fishing; 

the fish can hear 

--ashed ; . 
-ate hex bread and butter 

■i ' 

-two :i 

-no , ' * 

-to show t'h e m to. h er mo t h er 

:limbed into the' buggy -wenXhome 

-the Big Man drove her home 3 



1. Why did^. Cook laugh when he -he was' the only passenger on ■the bu< 

.rrtl- £fo e hll'J ? ' * . . . *' " . . • ' 

2. What did the bus driver say? -we will him another passenger soon 
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5. 



Where did. the ^xivqr aay they 
Would pixk>^ ^oth©^passen- 
ger? ■ - 

know .there would be a 
passenger to pick up? 



7, 
8. 
9. 

10v 

11 4 



What is so special/ about the 
very special passenger? 

- . * • 

Why doesn't the special 
passenger have to pay to ride 
'the bus? ^ 



If the special passenger wants 
a ride, what does*he do? 

- v.. Y ■ ■ ■ ■"■ ' j 

What /does the* special passen- 
ger do when he gets on the bus? 

Where, does the special 
passenger sit?' 

**' ;"' - \- . ■ . *r 

-Is. the special passenger 
very ta Ikat^ve ? 

Who.fs the very special 
passenger? r *• . 



-West Street 



— because theib us driver *piAs u him^up^ 
almost everyday / fi v ; y*"'v''-'" 



-he dpes not have to pay to tide the 

-because he saved a little girl . * 

who fell in the river . 
-the little girl's father is a bus ■'" 

driver 

-stands at a bus stop like anyone else 



-goes right to his seat^ the back 
-in the back of the bur 
-no 

- big brown dog 



Wait for William (El) " / ' 

• Wfyo was the story about? 

2. Who did Little William live 
* " ' with? — 

5. Cri the day of the story, why 
- were the , boys very happy? . 

1 ^^^eet did the circus -3 
parade>^lways go down? 

On the wa*y to the parade, Bob 
and* Dick walked Fasten and 
fas t er . What . did Wil Id am have ^ 
to do to keep up witH them? 



-Little William 

-his mother 
Bob and Dick 



-his older brothers- 



- they were" going to see ! the 
"parade ^ 

-Main ■ 



-run 



circus 



.6, Why did Little William stop? -Ms s^|.#f'Qif 
7.. Did his brothers stop?. -no 
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8 r 'What did William do? # r put his A shoe back on 

9J After he put ..tip .-his. .-shot," he -he begm to cry % 
looked up but .he could not see * 
1iis~lwotherSv^ 



10. Why did William cry? 

11. What did. William hear? 

12. What did William see? 

13. What things passed 'William? 

• V 

14. Who did William call but to? 



IS, What did the Elephant 
t .. . ask William?.. " '*' 

, 16 What did William say (decide 
to do>? 



17, Who did William see on Ma; 



: Street ?\ ta t f - 
IS * Why -were the boys so su 



-he 'would not see the ^.animals : 

-a band playing J *, V. ' " '■ =■ . 

-the circus parade \„ , ^ • : : \ 

-a big horse » -circus band 

-girl on a beautiful horse -^elephants 

» • . ■ /.i 

-the man walking beside the biggest." 
elephant * . * 

-if he wanted to ride in the parade 

-Yes , - (to ride the elephant) 

-h*is brothers,- Bob and -Dick' 
-some other boys 



ised£. -to see William on an elephant 



Pete Gets His Hat (E3) ? \ ; ••• £ .." 

page 1 •• ' ;■. . ., 7 

Why do the children line up on -they are .waiting to see a movie 
Ga^en Street? r,' " , ^ 



2, What did Pete say . and do whW-i ;,^g f will not go to the end of/Che line 
he saw the line of children? | ^o* sir. - J{ t 

%e walked up to the front of the line 
-pushed his way in thertf - 



page 2 

3. What did Andy do. to Pete when 
■ Pete pushed in front of him? 



-he got mad. t -he did not say a word, 
-he reached up .and pulled off Pete's hat 
-handed the hat to the boy behind him 
-and said, "Pass it. , . 



4 - What happened to Pete's hat? -the children passed it back so the 

■ *• • end of the 'line -to Betty Cook 



4 v :P 
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*5, When Fete discovered his hat 
was gone j what did he do? 



6* Whan Pete goes to tie movies 



--walked all the wlf|baek to th# end 

of the line ;' . - 
-to Betty Cook - . - v? '.ft 



-goes to the end of the 1 
m ^-wai t sEhis,~turn oUbuydu 



ine . 

Sf^ticket^^w 



# ,TTie Veyy Special Passenger (B3) ' 

.'•^^ I ■ ■ • • ' ' * ■ 

page li ^; ■ 

1*" When Sir . Cook got on the bus, 

; he said, "I see there is a seat 

for me today ^ and then , 

laughed, Why did he laugh? 

, 2, What did the bus driver tell 
Mr. Cook that he was going 
to be doing soon? 



page 2 ;* 1 

3; What is so special about the 
very special passenger? 

4. Why dQe^jft the special pas- 
senger have Jo pay to ride 
f .the bus? 



page 3 . 

5. ' Ef the special passenger wants' 
a j£ide, what does he do? 

6* The bus driver told Mr. Cook' 
about what the special passen- 
ger dees when he gets on the 

• . bus. Why did this surprise 
Mr. Cook? * 



-he was the only passenger on the bus 



-we will have another passenger soon 
-we will pick him up at West Street 



, -dte^does not have, to pay to ride 

■ the bus i * ' 

' -because he saved . a mttle jftirT who 
fell in the river * ' 1 

-the, littleAgirl's father is a bus 

driver * 
-he is the .bus driver 1 s friend 



-stands at a bus stop ^ike anyone 

else ' 1 ■*.■='.;.. ' = 

-because Mr. Cook thought he wguld 
sit near,, the bus driver so he couid 
talk with him ^flp 



page 4 

7, Who is the very special passen- -a big brown dog 

gar? • " ; ' " 



./The Stolen Bush (E3) 



Questions to be asked after page 5: , ' ' ■ v - 

page 1 1 * *. * " *' ' -• ' '* 

1.: Why did Mr. Gray, stop his car -to look at the; beautiful bushes * 

and get out? ^ : -he thought one;- would look just right 

; in his garden- at home . " 
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Why did he look around to see 
if anyone was watfehing him?/ 



page 2 . 

3 , ~. : What happened to surprise Mr, 
_ -'.Gxa^as^he^was^ooking^at^the^ 
bush he had just dug up? : * 



4, Why was Mr. Gray afraid? 



-because Ire Wanted to takt the bush 
-he didn't want anyone to see him 
* take the bush 



- s omeone talked to him.. * , 

- a park raider" wde up^on hi s hors e 

and talked to him 
? the park" ranger caught him 

-he knew he hid been stealing 
-the ranger was the policeman of 
the forest ■ " . 



page a % . , -~ 

5, What did the Ranger* tell Mr. \ 
Gray about the' National Park 
Forest? '■ 1 ' 1 1 

Questions to be asked after page 6: 
page 4 : ' - 

6. What did the Ranger make Mr. 
... Gray do? 



was the job so hard and 
tiring for Mr. Gray? 

fc *• ' 

page 5 

8, The Ranger told Mr. Gray to 
water the bush. How did Mr, 
* G'rpy do this? : " 

V 

_9. ! Where did Mr. Gray get the 
■ water? •■■ 



-the National Park belongs to everyone 
-many people come from far away to. see 
the beautiful bushes 



-dig a hole to plant the bush in 
-plant the bush again in a new place 

-the-, ground was hard and dry 



-with a small pail he had in the trunk 
of his car 



■from a stream, down the hill 



page 6 :\ 

1.0, Why did the Ranger smile after 



Mr. Gray drove away? 



-he was sure that Mr. Gray would never 
steal another bush, ■ «■ 



Growing Oranges (53) 



The story says that no two . »use of machinery 

farms in the United States are -crops grown ' 

alike, What are some ways that * 
farms differ from one another? 



page 2 ■ ■ ■' - ' ,' . 

2.- .What kind of farm is this 
* story, about? 



^orange 
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3 The story says that a field of -drive tractors between the rows of 
orange trees is a busy place at trees ' 

-to turn over the dirt 
-to keep the grass from growing = 
-prune the.' frees 



many times of the year/ What 
are some of the things an 
orange grower has* to dp to 
take care of his .. trees 7 



■ ■• ' - ; • t - ; ■ ; ■ / v 

4. Why are branches cut off the 
trees 



page 5 .' & ' 

5. What are some of - the things 
farmers do to get^rid." of 
insects? 

6. What happens after a big tent 
is placed over an orange tree? 

page 4 fi 

7. What does cold weather do to 
orange trees? 

> 3 . What call farmers do to save 
the trees from the cold 
weather? . 



-so the oranges, get more sunlight. 

-fertilise the trees 

-so they produce lots of oranges ^ 

-so the oranges get more sunlight 
-so they will grow bigger 



-insecticide " * 
-fumigate ■ .. 

-ladybugs 

-the farmer releases a special gas 
witi'ch, kills insects 



-frost kills new orange buds 



-light small stoves in. the groves to 
to heat the air 



page 5 

9* When do orange farmers need 
to hire more people to help 
them? 



-when the oranges are ripe and must 

be -picked - * 



Ways of the Weather (E3) 

■ #= . # 

1, In the year 1900 while hunting *-he was frozen in the ice 

in northern Asia, a .Russian -only his head was sticking out 
stumbled over the body of a 

huge animal. Can you tell me " 

where the body was located? ■. |t 

What did the hunter see when -head ' m 

he looked at the animal? -tusks W 

— The animal was far too big for -a^ed off his tusks 
the hunter to move himself, - 
So *c an you tell me what the ' 
man did to the animal? 

" * ■ "" 1 .#".*. ■. = . , ■ 

3, What did ; the man dp with the -tooli them to a trading post ' ' 
.tusks he cut off the animal? -sold them' , r 
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*•;:.=• At the traaing pos t ^ the hunter -mammoth 

told the manager abo)it the 

beaf t, and the manager j^scog- * 

nised = itV What kind of animal 

was it? 

What are some of the things 
^^the^mmageri^o]^^ 

about manBnoths? . . . 



(If no report) According to 
Russian law, what was the 
hunter supposed to do about 
the animal he -found? 



•a kind of elephant^ 

-discovery had to be reported -to 
government according to law 

-report it to the government 



The hunter notified the goverh^ 
ment that he had found a 
mammoth t and the government - 
sent a group of scientists to 
"the spot where the mammoth was 
located- What were some of the 
things that the scientists did 
to get the animal out of the "* 
ground? ':• . . - — . ,- \ •: - ■} 



-put up a wooden building around the 

body »• ■ . " • 
-lighted fires to thaw out the beast 

Cmelt the ice) ^ 



* Once the scientists got the 
animal thawed out, what did 
they do with the body? 



, Where did the scientists send 
the animal? 

* What was the weather like in * 
this part of northern Asia 
when" tli e L :mammoth was alive?, 



-cut it into parts 

-packed 'up the parts ■ - 

-refroze them in the cold air 

-put them on a sled 

-sent them to. the railroad station 

-to the railroad station > 
-to a museum 



-warm and sunny 



What does the story say about 
•the weather in northern *Asia ' 
today? ' t 

In what position was the 
mammoth when the scientists 
melted the ice around him? 

Where we^e the mammoth's legs? 



What happened to part of the 
maimnoth r s j h ead ? * 



-land of everlasting ice and snow 
-coldest temperatures in the world 
there . ■ 

-sitting • • 



-back legs underneath him (sitting 

on his back legs) . ! . 

-one front leg raised 

-it ,was eaten ' * 

-it /was eaten by wolves 
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-The story says that, the ani* * 
mal f s;body perfectly 
. , . preserved, that is, in, perfect 
condition whiri the scientists 
. du 8 him up ^ What does the 
Jtory say about the animal f s V ■ 
^ ^-podyr* tha^-i^-sB 'su^risi^r^ 4 ^ 

14, Why did the mammoth's body 
stay fresh and not decay 
' after he died? - 



15, 



16. 




What had the animal' been 
doing just before it died? 

m * 

TTO story says that, just before 
the mammoth- died it had been " 
feeding on grass and flowers ". 
in the warm supshine. Then, ■ 
something happened. What: was : 
it? * ' 



-meat very fre^h ! ; 
? could be. eat^rt > 
-buttercups o^ 7 its tongue 



- : - „ : , ■ v ■ 

-not enough time; after he died before 

he was frozen ' . 

-temperature-dropped so fast and it £ot 
.so cold that body. was frbzen^solid in 

an instant " , 

-feeding on grass and flowers 



9^ 



iperature dropped in a matter of 
s econds (suddenly) 
-the animal was frozen 
-he didn't have a chance to swallow 
his meal : * 



17. The story talk/ about an 

unsolved; mystery, What is - 
it that .scientists ' cannot 
figure out atfout what happened? 



-what force could have caused such a 
sudden and complete -change in the 
weather , i\\ • - 

-what caused tha, temperature to drop 
so suddenly .< ^ ! - V ■ F 



t 



■ 4£ 
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The manager there bought tj,e tUSiiS aW jthfin asked about the 

test *f the taut. Frorn what; ik hu liter (did him, ti.e man reCOgni zed 

- it an a mammoth, a lilnd of elephant^ ^ died oat about 7 



10,000 years ago. According to Russian law, afl mammoth 
Other frown animal discoveries were to it reported <6 the 



and 



, government; The hunter 
sent to the s|,ol 



♦ '-A 



5, and a grOUp of SCientlStS waa 



C- .* 
(l * 




Figure K Sample page from the intoned 'text of lj^r r i and Wi Ice (1974) 
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ago. 



This itory happened a long time » s 
, u happened one summer to a girl named Nina, 

That summer Nina aitd^ hef mother were living on V farm. 

* . . .* . 

Nina did not like the children whs iivfld 

• .'».■ '. • . ■* 

■ ' • •■ ** • ' s . 

down the road. But her njotJier r>aid • 

that Nina had to play with them. Nina was- Very angry. , 

i • ■ * ■ • 

"I Will nOt vpla/y with them!" 'she aaid td herself. 

'1 wui run away. That's wha.t 111 do!" 

' * ' ?*hs'. 
put some brea4 ^ gutter, ' in a bag* 

Then off sh# want dm the road, .V ,^2^- 



MP. 



Figure 2, Sample page of the intoned text, 
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ago. 



It happened om wmnw to a girl named Nina. 

f = ~ . • ' ■ ■ ' » ■ • • * 

That summer Nina and her IHOtheT Were living Oil a farm. 

Nina did not like the children who lived £ 

down th 6 road. But htr irother Said ■ . . 1 • 

that Nina had to pHr %itfa them* Nina waa y^m^j. 



T Wlli net play with them!" she aid to Herself. 



'I will run away; That's what 111 do<- 



Nina put some *hread and butter in a bag, 

_. ; i, / 'v.-'-: 

Then Off She went down the TOatl. 



Figure 5, /SanrDle of, the random text. 



It;happen<H ohejsumm^ n v: 

That; summer J^ina and her mother we're living on a farm. 
Nina did not like the 'children who lived' , • .. 

down the road. But her mother said " 

• " . :. " y .. — "• ■ ■ <■ ... '."•.'•••'.'. 

that Nina had to p4ay with them, Nina was very angry, 
"I will not play with them ["she said to herself. 
"I will .run awayv That's what 111 do!" v . . 
Nina put some bread Wd butter ' in a ba s \ 



Then off she -went do»wii the road. 



Figure 4, Sample page' of --.the standard text, 




